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1 Was a Working Wife 
Kissing Customs 
Psychology of Child Control 
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For Your Lenten Reading 


Wide assortment of devotional booklets 


0 Meditations on the Sacred Passion. 
Deep, reflections on The Seven Words 
of Christ on Good Friday. 10c 


Prayers of the Mass. pocket 
guide for daily reference. 10c. 


(] The Holy Hour (4 forms) for public 
and private devotion. 10c 


Stations of the Cross. Handy pocket 
renee with meditations by Father 
onroy. 10c 


(CD Spiritual Guide for the Rosary. For 
greater appreciation and devotion’ 
when you ponder the mysteries. 10c 


Devotion of the 
Your own copy of the Tre Ore for Good Friday 


(0 The Agony in the Garden. 32 pages 
of inspirational reading about one 
phase of our Lord’s Passion. 20c 


[) Below The Cross. Selected reading 
from ‘Meditations on the Gospels” 
by Bishop Prohaszka. 10c 


CUA Guide for Confession. Get the hab- 
it of using this handy manual to 
make each confession complete. 10c 


() Communion Prayers for Everyday. A 
group of refreshing new prayers and 
devotions for everyday use. 10c 


You need no other book to fill the three hours on Good Friday 
afternoon. Order the best and most popular and complete 
the Three Hours our esse ord suf- 

fered and died on the cross at Calvary. 25c PER COPY 


(C0 The Seven Last Words. Meditate rev- 
erently, assisted by Bishop Sheen. 10c 


(0 The Life of Jesus. An inspiring, de- 
votional book, well illustrated and 
paper bound. $1 each. 


(0 Novena Holy Hour. Get more out of 
every service with this handy manual. 
15¢ each. 


0 The Way of the Cross. This Scriptural 
Edition is recommended for public 
and private devotions. 10c each. 


(0 That Backward Collar. Learn more 
about the priest’s side of religion. 
Very good, interesting reading. 10c 


(C0 What the Mass Means. Understand 
fully the real meaning, to help you 
attend Mass more reverently. 35c 


own! 10c¢ each. 


(Father Smith Instructs Jackson. A 
complete refresher-course on the 
Catholic faith, in “popular question- 
and-answer form. Ideal for convert 
reading. $1 each. 


(0 Short Prayers for Busy People. Carry 
it in your pocket or purse. You'll 
want to use it each day. 10c each. 


(0 The Queen of Seven Swords. Bishop 
Sheen’s meditations provide many 
moments of serious devotion. 10c 


Forgiven. The full meaning of repen- 
0 tones and God's forgiveness. 10c each 


Order ALL 21 books for only $4.00 


Regular $4.45 value. 


Postage included! 


Order from the Book Department 
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We Share in Christ's 


Easter 


Glory 


C. M. Depiere 


AS in ali tragic events, there was 
a great deal of confusion on 
Calvary on that first Good Friday. 
The sudden desertion of the 
~ Apostles, who feared to be im- 
plicated in the court case of their 
Master, was offset at the foot of 
the cross by the faithful persence 
of John, flanked on one side by 
Mary, the holiest woman of all 
times, and on the other side by 
Mary Magdalen, a woman with a 
‘scarlet past. 
The general opinion of the Jews 
around the cross nurtured a hope 
‘that the time of miracles and won- 
ders, performed by the Prophet, 
“was at an end, whereas at the 
same moment a repentant thief on 
the cross turned into a saint in a 
matter of seconds; probably the 
fastest flash-conversion ever men- 
' tioned in the gospels. From the 
foot of the cross, the world wit- 
nessed the apparent defeat of a 
man, who claimed to be God, 
whereas the last drop of blood 


that dripped from the cross was_ 


paying the final price for the sal- 
vation .and redemption of the 
whole world. 


Then death came to Our Savior, 
but death was turned into a new 
life. And it’s rather strange that 
the guard, who was sent to prove 
that Our Savior was definitely 
dead, would be the witness of His 
resurrection. Only a quick burial 
was possible before nightfall. 
Since the Jewish custom required 
that the body be carefully em- 
balmed and since all work was 
forbidden on the Sabbath, the wo- 
men waited until the first day of 
the week before completing the 
burial. 


Independent Stories 


The events on the morning of 
Easter Sunday, as we find them 
narrated in the gospels, are very 
divergent and we can plainly see 
that the evangelists did not check 
their newscopy against each oth- 
er, a fact which makes this inde- 
pendent narrative of the news 
story from historical viewpoint of 
paramount importance. However, 
all the gospel writers agree on one 
point: the psychological _ state of 
the apostles and the disciples. 


There is still more confusion ia 
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the climax of the Resurrection. In 
the early morning, the holy wo- 
men walk to the grave with the 
intention of rendering the last 
duties of friendship to the corpse 
of their Master. When they come 
to the tomb, they find it empty. 
Beaming with joy, they rush back 
to the Apostles to give them the 
good news, that they saw an an- 
gel who told them that the Son 
of God had risen. 


The reaction of the apostles to 
this news is most depressing; for 
they take the report with a grain 
of salt and, for a while, they think 
that the women are delirious and 
out of their heads. Then, Peter 
and John, anxious to find out the 
true story, rush to the grave only 
to find it empty. 


Sixty years later, when John 
writes his gospel story, he vividly 
recalls all the details of the dis- 
covery of the empty tomb and he 
states that he always believed in 
the Resurrection. John does not 


mention whether Peter did or did 
not believe at that moment in the 
fact that his Master had risen. 


Did Peter Believe? 


Even St. Luke in his version of 
the story mentions: “Peter saw the 
linen cloths laid by themselves, 
and went away wondering in him- 
self at that which was come to 
pass” (Luke 24:12). Peter is struck 
with fear, wonder and _ surprise, 
however, this does not mean that 
he believes at that very moment. 


In the meantime, Mary Magda- 
len is remaining near the tomb 
and when she sees a man, who 
looks like the gardener, she goes 
to him and says: “Sir, if thou hast 
removed him, tell me where thou 
hast laid him and I will take him 
away” (John 20; 14-16). And 
Jesus says to her, “Mary.” Recog- 
nizing the Risen Savior and car- 
ried away with emotion, Mary can 
only whisper one word: “Master!” 
The gosepls remain silent as to 
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EASTER GLORY 


the reason why Our Savior ap- 
pears first to this fallen woman 
before revealing Himself to His 
apostles and disciples. Was it the 
divine pity that knows no bounds 
or limits? 


A while later, two disciples, 
equally confused about the recent 
events, are on their way home to 
Emmaus. With sadness in their 
hearts and souls, they walk the 
lonely road and whisper: “We 
were hoping that it was he who 
should redeem Israel. .” The 
poor men! They look behind at 
past illusions, for they had hoped 
for a material victory and passing 
glory. They feel lost, and yet at 
that very moment, the Master is 
walking at their side, almost in 
step with them, but, blind as they 
are, they fail to recognize the 
Risen Savior. 


When they arrive home, they 
invite the stranger in and ask Him 
to join them for the frugal evening 
meal. And there, He takes the 
bread, blesses it and breaks it and 
immediately, they recognize their 
Master. In a graphic way, the gos- 
pel tells us, “how their heart was 
burning with love.” The hour is 
late, but neither the dangers of 
the road, nor the fear of the night 
can hold them home and _ they 
rush back to Jerusalem to bring 
the good news. 


Easter Today 


Today, almost two thousand 
years have passed since that al- 


most incredible news “Christ is 
risen” was spread around. The 
modern world of today, however, 
tries to dim the glory of the Re- 
surrection by turning the holy day 
into a mere holiday with a Spring 
motif that flatters and caters only 
to the material side of man and 
robs the feast of its religious signi- 
ficance. 


Easter remains the principle of 
new life. Our Divine Savior is 
risen, which means a definite and 
lasting conquest over death, sin 
and the powers of hell. For if 
Christ has not risen, He has not 
destroyed all sin, which then con- 
tinues to live on in one of its con- 
sequences, death. But from the 
moment that He rises from the 
grave, a whole humanity is de- 
livered from the heavy burden 
that kept them in spiritual slavery. 

These are still times of unrest, 
bitter disappointment and _perse- 
cution of our brethren, but Easter 
is no time for discouragement. The 
whole history of the Church in 
the last twenty centuries is a his- 
tory of a constant resurrection. In 
every century, the enemies of the 
Church have hoped to seal the 
tomb of Christianity forever, but 
every time the Church has risen 
and emerged from the crisis 
stronger than ever. We must not 
remain blind to the light that 
pierces the darkness. With our 
Risen Savior as our guiding light, 
we have no right to be discouraged 
or disappointed. Let’s leave pessi- 
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mism and morbid hope tor the 
ones who are still not believing 
that Christ has risen. 


The message of Easte: must be 
to all of us an inspiration to be 
indefatigable lay apostles for a 
work that is never finished, but 
that goes on from generation to 
generation; a work that demands 
unselfish giving and sacrifices be- 
yond number; a work that can 
never end in failure. Nothing is 
impossible to those who have 
staunch faith in the message of 
Easter. The “shock” of the Resur- 
rection news must last on in our 
time and impress us constantly of 
our chance to spread the Kingdom 
of God in our generation. 


Crisis, confusion, sin, persecu- 
tion and all the other unpleasant 
things that burden our souls and 


bodies, come into our life not in 
regular cycles or at times that we 
are willing and prepared to ac- 
cept these crosses, but they come 


- as a sudden blow, unexpectedly, 


to beat us down to the extent 
that we begin to doubt whether 
the words “my grace is sufficient 
for thee” are a _ mere figure of 
speech! No matter whether we'ac- 
cept them as an act of attention 
from God, or a warning signal 
from heaven, or a test for cour- 
age, we always know that we are 
bearing a cross which is not lead- 
ing us to an endless passion, but 
to a glorious resurrection. As des- 
cendants of Adam, we are at fault 
and guilty, hence, the confusion 
and crisis of a Good Friday is a 
necessary part of our life, but with 
faith in God, we can always look 
ahead towards a glorious Easter! 


‘ 


Wholesome Entertainment 


The obligation to promote a wholesome attitude toward 
entertainment does not rest solely or even primarily with the 
state. It devolves much more directly upon parents and indeed 
upon all citizens generally, who have a serious duty to cooperate 
with the church and the school in protecting children against 
the assaults of irresponsible entertainers and publishers. 


Parental vigilance against morally harmful influences will 
be doubly effective if the atmosphere of the home is gen- . : 
uinely religious, if the Lord Christ is the acknowledged master. .,. 
of the household and if family prayer is an accepted part of :: 
family life—Ohio Catholic Welfare Conference. 
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~God’s Torture Chamber. 


Or Haven of Protection and Love 


Lorna Callahan 


\WHEN I was young I thought 
the most fearful thing in the 
world was going to the dentist. 
Now I know there’s something in- 
finitely worse. Going to Confes- 
sion. Sitting in the dentist’s chair 
waiting for that drill to bore in 
was actually akin to pleasure com- 
pared to the tortures I suffer in 
stepping inside the Confessional. 
Oh, I know that the priest is 
God’s representative and acting 
entirely in a sacred capacity. My 
confession means nothing to him 
personally. To him I’m just a voice, 
one of many he is likely to hear on 
a long, weary Saturday afternoon. 
From his side of the screen he does 
not recognize me as that awful 
Mrs. Callahan who shot water on 
the neighbor’s cat to rout it from 
the flower bed. In his sight I’m 
merely a disembodied soul some- 
what in need of spiritual repair. 


My First Confession 


But somehow this knowledge 
fails to be reassuring. I’m still me, 
a miserable sinner who has to con- 
fess with quavering voice and 
quivering: knees that ‘twas I who 
sprinkled the cat. 


With me Confession has assum 
ed various phases. The first ot- 
curred when I was twenty-two,‘ a 
convert to the faith. The priest 
who had instructed me had to ex- 
tract my sins, using the forceps ‘of 
easy questioning and the anesthes- 
ia of a kindly, persuasive voice. 


After that I was on my own. 
And it was rough going. I much 
preferred having the priest hold 
up a display of sins and letting me 
pick out a few choice ones for 
myself to constructing them out 
of whole cloth. And hearing my 
own voice accusing me of things I 
wouldn’t even like to suspect of 
my best friend really panicked me. 
And thus began a period of ra- 
tionalization. All the priest got 
out of me were nice, ladylike con- 
fessions which could have been an- 
nounced from the pulpit with my 
signature affixed for all the stir 
they would have caused. (Little 
did I know how hard the double- 
take would be in later years when 
I felt the need of re-confessing 
these glossed-over sins.) 


Once, after one of my neatly- 
packaged confessions the priest 
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said, “Mention some sin from your 
past life.” I nearly dropped dead. 
Sins already confessed were sleep- 
ing dogs to me. I preferred to let 
them lay. Besides, I thought the 
priest was picking on me. I didn’t 
realize that I hadn’t given him 
enough to go on for absolution. So 
my tongue became tied as I knelt 
in stupefied silence. After an eter- 
nity the priest jarred me loose. “In 
your past life you have done thus 
and so, have you not?” I admitted 
gratefully that I had, and he ab- 
solved me as I said the Act of Con- 
trition. My feelings, as I emerged 
from the Confessional that time, 
could be summed up in one word. 
Phew! 


It Scared Me 


I simmered down after that. 
Way down. It got so that I went 
to Confession only a few times a 
year. My husband, who thinks 
God made Saturdays only so folks 
can go to Confession, began look- 
ing at me as if I were on the verge 
of sprouting horns. But at this 
stage I actually could not think 
of much to confess. (A rational- 
izer always improves with prac- 
tice.) Besides, I was busy having 
babies and balancing budgets. 
Who had time to sin? 


Born Catholics, as I learned from 
my children (the type destined to 
go through school with a straight 
A average in religion) are some- 
what more informed on matters re- 
ligious than a convert who sand- 


wiched instructions in during her 
lunch hour while working in a big 
city. Especially are they versed 
on what is a sin and what is not. 
“Mother,” my eldest son inform- 
ed me one Sunday morning as I 
was jumping the gun on the Mon- 
day wash and sudsing out a few 
things, “you’re doing servile work.” 


I rubbed the back of one soapy 
wrist against my suddenly itchy 
(and, I suppose, guilty) nose. “Ser- 
vile work? What’s that?” 


My son rustled the Sunday pa- 
pers his father had purchased at 
church (papers I never got to read 
till night, what with cooking, 
washing dishes, and one thing or 
another), and said, “Servile work 
is work that requires labor of body 
rather than of mind. The third 
commandment forbids all unneces- 
sary servile work on Sunday.” 
(And this from one who used a 


fresh towel every time he washed 
his hands). 


I looked at him in amazement. 
I'd been washing things on Sun- 
day mornings all my married life, 
a sort of hangover from diaper 
days. But now it appeared my 
penchant for cleanliness had led 
me straight into sin. The ironic 


part of it was that I could hear my 
husband running the edger on the 
front lawn. Of course, as he later 
explained, puttering about the yard 
was to him a form of recreation; 
therefore, not servile work. He 
Washing never 


had me there, 
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GOD’S TORTURE CHAMBER 


was, and never will be, my idea of 
fun. To me it’s dull, drab work. 
“Okay,” I sighed, “no more wash- 
ing on Sundays.” 

My son sighed in relief, figuring, 
I suppose, that he had saved me 
from Satan’s clutches. Then he 
went off to read the Sunday pa- 
pers, a task which required no 
bodily labor except for turning the 
pages. 

Standing Alone 


This, and the fact that the chil- 
dren went regularly to Confession 
at school, and to Communion on 
First Fridays, aroused in me a new 
awareness of my position in the 
family. I was standing alone. My 
husband, sensing the change, be- 
gan gently to prod me. Saturdays 
when he went to Confession, I 
wriggled out of going by getting 
involved in the marketing. But 
Sundays, with the priests hearing 
Confessions before Mass, I had no 
valid excuse. For encouragement, 
my husband would get in line 
with me. (He can always think of 
something to confess.) And thus I 
would be edged into the confes- 
sional to unburden myself. 


This scrupulousness on the part 
of my family has had a gradual, 
telling effect upon my own be- 
havior, and has landed me in this, 
the third phase. Now, everything 
I do, say or think, is carefully 
screened by me for possibilities of 
sin. Did I, when I ate that third 
piece of toast, commit gluttony? 
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Was I guilty of sloth when I ran 
the vacuum around the bed, but 
not under it? Did I lie when I let 
my neighbor think my hat was 
new, when it was a hand-me-down, 
and new only to me? 


Now I mentally tabulate my 
sins before going to Confession, in- 
specting them from every angle. 
Now when I sprinkle the neigh- 
bor’s cat, I have to throw the book 
at myself. Am I guilty not only 
of anger, but of pride, of wilfully 
damaging another’s goods, of not 
loving my neighbor as myself and 
therefore showing a lack of char- 
ity, and finally of giving bad ex- 
ample to any of my children who 
happen to be peeking? 

And so it is these days I crowd 
my husband in the Confession line. 
I think he is getting a little anxious 
lest I become so over-zealous I con- 
fess tomorrow's sins today. But 
he has no need to worry. I find it 
a big enough task taking care of 
my current sins. 

Confession for me is still pain- 

. I guess it always will be. 
But I have learned to thank God 
for it. In His wisdom He knew 
that His children would sully them- 
selves in this soot-filled world and 
He instituted Confession as a 
means of cleansing. If the process 
is agonizing to us, He blesses us 
the more for our suffering. Know- 
ing this, the Confessoinal is no 
longer a torture chamber, but has 
become for me a haven of protec- 
tion and love. 
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‘I'm Ashamed of American Parents’! 


A Challenge from Youth 


Jack Fink 


> 


;M ashamed of American parents. 

I've seen evidence lately that 
parents aren’t taking the interest 
they should in the morals of their 
children. 


This certainly isn’t a unique ob- 
servation because many writers 
have accused parents of being re- 
sponsible for today’s increase in 
juvenile delinquency. And The 
Family Digest has always stressed 
parents’ responsibilities to safe- 
guard their children’s morals. 


But I’m not ashamed of Ameri- 
can parents just because thev’re 
not doing all they should be doing. 
I'm ashamed of them more be- 
cause their children have been 
conducting campaigns to help 
themselves and they haven’t been 
receiving enough cooperation from 
parents. 

I'm thinking specifically of cam- 
paigns against indecent and ob- 
scene literature and against crime 
and horror comic books. Children 
and youth seem to be taking the 
lead in these campaigns and the 
most successful campaigns against 
this objectionable reading matter 
are being conducted by those not 
yet old enough to vote. 


Some Examples 


Here are just a few examples of 
what I mean: 


The student council of tho 
Springfield, Ohio, Catholic Central 
High School spearheaded a cam- 
paign that resulted in an ordinance 
adopted by the City Commission 
banning the sale, displav or pos- 
session of obscene or crime-glorify- 
ing publications. 


St. Anne’s Youth Organization 
in Lodi, California, asked the City 
Council to do something about ob- 
jectionable comic books. The City 
Council is now studying the prob- 
lem. 


Rita Krause, a student at Sacred 
Heart High School in Jeannette, 
Pa., wrote a letter to the editor of 
the local newspaper that was dis- 
cussed at the next meeting of the 
Town Council. Steps are . being 
taken to form an ordinance ban- 
ning objectionable comics. 


A Catholic Youth Group in York, 
Pa., wrote a similar letter to their 
mayor that was also printed in the 
local newspaper. In this case the 
youth received no cooperation be- 
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A CHALLENGE FROM YOUTH 


eause the mayor, who is also a 
newspaper and magazine distribu- 
tor, said the clean-up should come 
only from the publishers of the 
comic books—those who are mak- 
ing money from the filth. 


Even those not yet out of grade 
school are meeting with success. As 
the result of a protest by the chil- 
dren of Holy Trinity School to the 
mayor of McKeesport, Pa., the city 
fathers are looking into the legal 
possibility of using a 22-year-old 
ordinance to crack down on inde- 
cent comic book sales. 


The eighth grade civics club of 
Maternity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary grade school in Chicago 
started a still wider campaign. 
They also wrote to their mayor and 
to the city newspapers. The mayor 
sent the letter to the City Council 
Committee on Judiciary and State 
Legislation for consideration and 
the committee is now studying the 
objectionable literature situation. 

But the civics club members 
-went farther. They surveyed their 
neighborhood to see how much ob- 
jectionable reading matter was be- 
ing sold. Then they asked for the 
“cooperation of the city aldermen. 
They met with the executive edi- 
tor of the Chicago News and that 
publication pushed the campaign. 


Finally the club composed a 
petition urging legislative action 
against objectionable comics. These 
petitions were distributed city-wide 
and 150,000 signatures were ob- 
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tained. The petitions were then 
given to the city aldermen. 


Youth Knows Dangers 


These are just a few examples 
of what children and youth have 
been doing lately to combat ob- 
scene and other objectionable liter- 
ature. I haven’t seen evidence of 
adults working as hard as these 


young people. 


Sure, you may be able to men- 
tion a campaign conducted — by 
adults for every one I can mention 
conducted by youth. But since 
when has it become necessary for 
adults to follow the leadership of 
youth? 


Why has this situation come 
about? I don’t know the real an- 
swer to that question, but I can 
mention some factors that might 
have something to do with it. 


First of all, I’m convinced that 
children and youth know, far bet- 
ter than adults, just what kind of 
filth is being sold today on the 
newsstands. Young people hang 
around the drug store magazine 
counters more than adults. They 
see at first hand what adults sel- 
dom take the trouble to find out. 


Secondly, the objectionable lit- 
erature is harming children and 
youth much more than it is harm- 
ing adults. Adults don’t see the 


harm this reading matter is doing 
to the immature minds of youth. 
But those being affected do. 
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Thirdly, young people are get- 
ting fed up on all the talk about 
today’s juvenile delinquency. They 
figure they have to do something 
to protect their good names. And 
they have good reason to think this 
way too. 


With all the talk about juvenile 
delinquency these days, many 
adults have started considering the 
words “juvenile delinquent” and 
“teen-ager” as synonymous. Ask 
some of your friends what percen- 
tage of teen-agers they think get 
in trouble with the law. A recent 
survey showed that most adults 
think it’s around 35 per cent and 
some have estimated it as high as 
seventy-five per cent. 


Well it’s not that high. It’s 
only five per cent. One  mil- 
lion teen-agers get in trouble with 
the law, but 19 million don’t. 


Adult Cooperation 


But if adults think that thirty- 
five per cent of our teen-agers are 
going bad, the teen-agers have 
good reason to think they'd better 
start doing something to clear 
themselves. They also think that 
one million figure is pretty high 
and they know it’s rising. And they 
know from first hand experience 
the harm objectionable literature is 
doing. These are factors that have 
encouraged youth to take the lead 
in the campaign against this litera- 
ture. 


But why aren’t those the same 
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factors that would encourage the 
adult population? If they were 
more interested in protecting the 
morals of their children, parents 
could find out what filth is on the 
newsstands. They could find out 
how their children are being affect- 
ed by it, and I think they should 
be just as interested in protecting 
the good name of their children 
as the children themselves. 


You might say that obviously 
the grade school and high school 
youth have been getting adult co- 
operation in their campaign be- 
cause the youth themselves can’t 
pass city ordinances. I'll admit 
that. But that’s just the point I 
want to make: the campaign would 
be much more successful if the 
parents would originate the cam- 


paign and push it through. 


Youth has always been known 
for its idealism; adults, with more 
experience, for their practicality. 
Therefore, adults should be able 
to conduct much more successful 
campaigns than youth. 


There seems to be only one rea- 
son why youth is so often in the 
forefront in the battle against ob- 
scene literature and that’s because 
parents haven’t been taking the in- 
terest they should be taking. 
They've been lax in carrying out 
their responsibilities to safeguard 
their children’s morals. 


That’s why I’m ashamed of 


American parents. 


a 


Synthetic Pal 


or 


Sympathetic Parent 


Helen Houston Boileau 


OU can’t be a pal to your chil- 
dren and still maintain their 
admiration and respect, — or your 
own personality! A friend? Yes, 
this you can and should be, but 
too often, parents, aroused by 
written and spoken advice on the 
value and need to be “close” to 
their children, confuse the role 
they are to play. Instead of being 
coach, they try to play the game. 
In most cases, this doesn’t work. 


Young people need the support 
and warmth that the feeling of 
friendship with their parents can 
provide. They need to have some- 
one to whom they can turn, some- 
one to give them advice — when 
they seek it. But they are not 
likely to come to a “pal,” — nor 
can you force your advice on 
them. In between, there lies the 
role a wise parent can play. Title? 
Parent, — but parent with broad 
mind, deep heart, and wide in- 
terests. 


Difficult Periods 


Young people go through per- 
iods that are difficult for them. 


Take adolescence. They sorely 
need, and usually want, advice, 
yet they are reluctant to seek it 
if, in doing so, their newly found 
independence is threatened. They 
are not likely to turn to a tyrani- 
cal, dogmatic parent at such 
times. — but neither will they 
come to one who is trying desper- 
ately to “be one of the gang.” 
Don’t try to kid either your chil- 
dren or yourself. You are not, and 
should not be “one of the gang.” 
Young people want their parents’ 
interest, but they sense faked in- 
terest. It’s ridiculous to them, and 
they will turn elsewhere for ad- 
vice. 


All this does not mean that you 
should not take an active interest 
in young people’s activities, nor be 
a part of family shared activities 
and outings. Just remember, that 
in doing these things, you're the 
Senior member of the firm, — hav- 
ing fun, but maintaining a certain 
dignity, and hold on the reins. 


You need not hold these reins 
too tightly — just let it be known 
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hand, if 


needed. 


are at 
Chances are, if your young people 
have grown up in a harmonious, 


they 


sensible home atmosphere, they 
are not going to need undue dis- 
cipline. They'll be able to work 
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things out for themselves pretty 
well. 

But, should they need a bit of 
help, be the one to whom they 
can turn, — not a synthetic pal, 
but a sympathetic parent. 


The class had just been told about the speed at which 


light travels. 


“Imagine light coming to us from the sun at all those 


thousands of miles a second!” exclaimed the instructor. 


it wonderful?” 


“Not so very,” said a cynical voice. 


“Isn't 


“After all, it’s down- 


hill all the way!”—T. J. McInerney. 
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Location: Sante Fe 


‘Case of the Circular Stairs 


Marguerite L. Singletary 


NESTLED in a little valley in 

the “Land of Enchantment” 
lies the Royal City of the Holy 
Faith of St. Francis. Founded 
more than 300 years ago under 
this name, it is better known to- 
day as Santa Fe, New Mexico. It 
is a captivating city with a bizarre, 


old-world charm. The narrow 
winding streets, the flat-topped 
adobe buildings, the enclosed 


patios, the Plaza, Indians wrapped 
in colorful blankets displaying their 
pottery, and a generally somnolent 
air give the tourist the feeling of 
having been suddenly transported 
to foreign shores. 


The little city with the long 
name lives up to its ancient title 
well, for here the Catholic faith 
definitely colors daily life and 
Santa Fe remains one of the great 
centers of Catholicism in this coun- 
try. There are many fiestas and 
celebrations of a religious nature, 
and a number of Catholic churches 
and oolleges are located there. 

It was to Santa Fe that I went 
last month in search of the Con- 
vent of the Sisters of Loretto to 
learn more of a spiral staircase of 
which I had heard strange tales. 
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Circular staircases had interested 
me ever since, at the age of 14, I 
had read Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
mystery novel, “The Circular Stair- 
case. 


Later, in various European coun- 
tries I had found many that held 
a strange charm. Nearly every 
ancient building or apartment 
house had one narrow, dark, 
steep, very possibly dangerous but 
always fascinating to me. This 
staircase in Santa Fe held the pro- 
mise of surpassing all others in 
interest. 

Inside A Garden 


Leaving the Cathedral of St. 
Francis, which dominates the 
downtown area of Santa Fe, I met 
a nun who graciously pointed out 
the red rooftops of the convent 
buildings and gave me directions. 

“You will follow alongside a wall 
to the next street,” she said. “If 
you look carefully, you will see 
a door in this wall. You may enter 
there instead of going around to 
the -front.” 

So, it was that I found myself 
inside a walled garden, crossing 
between two or. three buildings 
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and looking for the chapel. In a 
few moments I located it—a small 
chapel that could be entered from 
a covered passageway connecting 
it with another of the convent 
buildings. 


Entering, I noticed several of 
the Sisters at their prayers. Not 
wishing to seem intrusive, I joined 
them for a time, then made my 
way toward the rear of the chapel 
to examine the staircase which 
leads from the main part of the 
chapel up to the choir loft. 


A sign at the foot requested visi- 
tors not to ascend, so I knelt close 
by the bottom steps where I could 
touch the wood and closely ob- 
serve them, stairs of beautiful and 
delicate workmanship forming a 
graceful spiral of perfect propor- 
tions. I knelt in silent admiration 
for some time—then, wishing to 
know more of their story, I left the 
chapel and went through the pass- 
ageway into the convent. 


The nun I met there eagerly 
answered my questions. She was 
very proud of their staircase. Mak- 
ing use of two colored photographs 
on the wall, she pointed out the 
outstanding features of the magni- 
ficent structure. 


Symbolic 


“The staircase, you may have 
noticed, has 33 steps and makes 3 
complete spirals. This is symbolic, 
of course, of the years of Our Lord 
and His 3 years of public life. 
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This stairway is an architectural 
impossibility—yet there it is. Archi- 
tects and engineers from all over 
the world come to view it and mar- 
vel, for it defies all the laws of 
physics and theoretically cannot 
exist, nor can it be duplicated. It 
was originally built without a ban- 
ister or any support except at the 
top and the bottom. Recently, as 
a precaution, a balustrade has been 
added and a light support placed 
at the base.” 


“Then the staircase is still used, 
Sister?” I asked. 


“Yes, indeed,” she replied. “Usu- 
ally by 10 or 12 Sisters about twice 
each week. And although it has 
been in constant use for over 75 
years, you will notice that the 
treads show almost no wear at all. 
The wood is extremely hard and 
wears away very little, if at all.” 


At that moment a bell rang, 
summoning the Sisters to prayers. 
Not wishing to detain any of ” sn 
I too re-entered the chapel. After 
most of them had left, I remained, 
as I wanted to re-examine the 
stairs. A Sister kneeling across the 
aisle noticed my interest and after 
we left the chapel she gave me 
more information. 


Permission Granted 


“When the chapel was built in 
1879,” she told me, “the architect 
failed to leave room for the stairs 
to the choir loft. A straight stair- 
way, it was found, would extend 
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CASE OF THE CIRCULAR STAIRS 


clear to the communion rail and 
there was also too little space for 
a spiral stair. As a result the 
chapel remained for several years 
with no stairs to the choir loft. 
Then one day an elderly man ap- 
peared and asked the Mother Su- 
perior for permission to build a 
stairway. 

“It is impossible, Sir,’ she as- 
sured him, gently. ‘Many have 
come to see and all tell us the 
same thing. It cannot be done.’ 


“The stranger was not arrogant 
or boastful, yet he was extremely 
sure of himself, and his manner in- 
spired confidence in others. 


“*With your permission I can do 
it, Sister,’ he maintained. ‘I have 
had many years of experience as a 


carpenter.’ 

“At last, Mother Superior gave 
her permission. If he could not 
build the stairs, they would be no 
worse off, she reasoned. She asked 
no personal questions, nor did she 
request references. It was obvious 
from his appearance that the man 
was a stranger in this place. He 
was of swarthy complexion, beard- 
ed, and dressed in laborer’s cloth- 
ing, yet he had an air of gentility 
which could not be disguised by 
his rugged exterior. His mien was 
calm, his glance straightforward 
and steady. 

“Permission once given, Mother 
Superior went about her usual 
duties and had almost forgotten 
the incident when, a few days late, 
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she noted with pleasure that work 
had already begun. 


Pleased Sisters 


“The elderly carpenter went 
about his work unobtrusively, man- 
aging for the most part to work 
when the Sisters were not at de- 
votions in the chapel. From time 
to time he was seen in reverent 
prayer before the altar—an attitude 


which pleased the good Sisters. 


“Then one day it was discovered 
that the staircase had been com- 
pleted. Excitedly the Sisters call- 
ed to one another to come to see 
this marvel of beauty and work- 
manship. Gently they touched the 
wood, happily they mounted and 
descended the stairs. 


“Days passed and Mother Su- 
perior waited for the carpenter to 
claim his pay but he failed to 
come. Inquiries were made 
throughout the town, but no one 
had seen an elderly, bearded man 
of swarthy complexion. At last 
Mother Superior called the lumber 
yard to ask about their bill only 
to have the owner assure her that 
no lumber had been purchased for 
the convent for many months. 


“But we have the lumber, and 
the staircase has been completed,’ 
she. told him. 


“T will come to investigate,’ 
promised the lumberer. ‘Tf the im- 
possible has been achieved, I want 
to see it.’ He was one of those 
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who had been sure a_ stairway 
could never be built in the chapel. 


“He was not long in appearing 
at the convent. 


“*This lumber is not from our 
yard,’ he said when he had exam- 
ined it carefully. ‘Indeed, it did 
not come from this area at all; 
there is no wood of this type in 
this section of the country. It is 
a magnificent feat, the building of 
these stairs,’ he added. “Who was 
your carpenter?” 


Peg Joints 


““We do not know,’ replied the 
Mother Superior. 


“*He, too, was not of this re- 
gion,’ stated the man from the lum- 
ber yard. “This is not the type 
of work done here. Perhaps you 
had not noticed, but not one nail 
has been used in the construction 


of these steps—the pieces are join- 


ed with wooden pegs. Besides,’ 
he continued, ‘it is supposedly im- 
possible to build a spiral staircase, 
without supports, rising 35 feet in 
the limited space you have here. 
Yet here it is, I must admit, and 
very sturdy, too. It is truly a mir- 
acle,’ he concluded. 


“And so the kindly carpenter 
disappeared,’ continued the nun. 
‘He was never seen nor heard from 
again. You have no doubt heard 
that we believe what the man 
from the lumber yard said—that it 
was a miracle. That is true. We 
believe that St. Joseph himself 
knew our need and came to build 
our staircase. What else can ex- 
plain so many strange incidents? 
There are those who scoff—vet they 
offer no explanation. There are also 
those ‘who came to scoff, vet re- 
mained to pray.’ ” 


In The High Chair 


Prevention of juvenile delinquency begins in the high 
chair, not the electric chair, FBI special agent John F. Malone 
told a recent meeting of the Catholic Youth Organization ad- 


visory board in Los Angeles. 


A similar theme was stressed by His Eminence James Fran- 


cis Cardinal McIntyre, Archbishop of Los Angeles. 


The Card- 


inal told the group that youth must not be pampered, but 
trained in love and respect for authority and taught a spirit 
of fair play and honesty in dealing with others. 


After rescuing a man from a burning building in New Or- 
leans, a policeman had to arrest him for assault because the 


beneficiary “thanked” the officer by punching him in the nose. 
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What to Do About Child Rebellion 


Mutiny 


Aboard 


Mary Lewis Coakley 


JO, I won't!” Nancy, a two 

year old had spoken, and 
there was real defiance in her 
words. No nonsense about it; she 
meant what she said. 


Immediately her daddy picked 
her up and gave her a spanking in 
the place provided by nature for 
such chastisement, and then de- 
manded: “Now, will you eat with 
your spoon like a good girl, or do 
you want another paddling?” 

Between sobs, the little rebel 
murmured something or other, 
but continued staring at her plate 
of food, and made no move to eat. 

“Nancy, take your spoon and 
try your nice carrots and baked 
potatoe,” urged her mother. 

Still the child failed to respond. 

“I guess you want me to feed 
you.” The father’s tone made the 
words sound like a threat. 

The little girl sobbed on, and 
did not answer. 

I, as a guest in the home, and 
as witness to the scene, squirmed 
uncomfortably. I knew the young 
parents well, and I was convinced 
beyond doubt that they were 
earnestly trying to do the right 


thing by this, their first baby. And 
yet I could not help mentally 
questioning their tactics. I had no- 
ticed how often, as on this occa- 
sion, they scolded Nancy, and how 
much they expected of the little 
tyke. My impulse was to blurt out 
my opinion, but then I checked 
myself; instead I'll put onto paper 
the thoughts that came to my 
mind that day. 


Easy Does It 
Could it be, I wondered, that 


conscientious parents, alarmed per- 
haps by the shocking tales of ju- 
venile boorishness (not to mention 
delinquency) and seeking stringent 
preventive measures, are becom-, 
ing too exacting? Can a two. year 
old, just learning the art of self- 
feeding and still finding fingers 
much more practical and reliable 
for transporting food from plate 
to mouth, be expected to under- 
stand why she must use a spoon? 
Or suppose her parents did suc- 
ceed somehow in impressing her 
with the notion that there is an ar- 
bitrary rule tabooing fingers and 
making spoons mandatory, is it 
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realistic to count on her remem- 
bering the rule at all times? A 
young child’s memory is very short. 
And in the first place, wasn’t 
the parents’ inflexibility about 
the business of using a spoon, a 
way of inviting rebellion in this 
baby? Now they were in “a spot”; 
they could not of course allow re- 
bellion to continue. 


' But then perhaps young parents 
have always had a tendency to be 
overly exacting, with the first of 
the family. Experience has not as 
yet shown them the limitations of 
a small child; they still harbor the 
illusion that they can make a per- 
fect little lady or gentlemen in one 
swift “coup” from their crude mite 
of humanity, when actually it 
takes much time, patience, and 
tact. 


Now if it may be argued with 
good reason that it is better to be 
too exacting than not exacting 
enough, the fact remains that 
there are evils attached to either 
extreme, and today Nancy's case 
has turned the discussion to over- 
exactitude. 


What’s Wrong With It? 


To pick at every little flaw re- 
quires a constant litany of “Dos” 
and “Don'ts,” to which the child is 
likely to react in one of several un- 
desirable ways: he may pay no 
attention, learning the classic trick 
of letting admonition go in one 
ear and out the other; he may be- 


come resentful and stubborn (as 
did Nancy about the spoon.) In 
the first case, he loses all respect 
for authority, brushing it off as in- 
consequential; in the second, he 
reacts to it with hostility, and then 
in later years, anything can hap- 
pen, “and (as a certain wit puts it) 
it usually does.” 


But there is still another possible 
reaction: the child can choose a 
middle ground, a No-Man’s-Land 
of uncertainty and confusion, for 
if we reprove every failing from 
the tiniest of peccadillos up to the 
gravest of faults, we give him the 
impression that all are of equal 
importance, and he will not be 
able to gauge the different degree 
of evil in one action as against 
another. He may end up having 
no fixed standards, and so actually 


be a poor lost soul. 
What Is The Criterion? 


It becomes pretty clear then 
that we parents had better think a 
moment before we reprimand a 
child, and perhaps take time out 
to ask ourselves the question: Is 
Junior doing anything really wrong 
—anything impinging on morals, 
that is? 


If the answer is “no” it would 
be smart to avoid a great to-do 
about the thing (or even in some 
instances to ignore it altogether). 
Only when it is a matter of wrong 
action should we make an issue, 


and then indeed, besides making 
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an issue momentarily, we should 
likewise follow through until the 
child is literally corrected. 


To give examples, other than the 
one about Nancy—there’s no sense 
in getting as upset about little Bill 
spattering mud on his white linen 
suit and not impressing Cousin Eva 
with his satorial perfection as about 
the lie he told when he cast the 
blame for his own misdemeanors 
on his younger brother. In the 
first case, there was (despite our 
inconvenience and hurt vanity) 
only the carelessness natural to 
childhood; in the other, untruth- 
fulness, and injustice—faults to be 
cut short ‘pronto.’ 


And there’s no sense in getting 
as worked up about Bill’s older 
brother spending so much time in 
the cellar tinkering with an old 
broken down motor, as about his 
blatant egotism when he monopol- 
izes the phone at times when dad 
is waiting to put through a long 
distance call. 


Comes the millenium when we 
parents cease to struggle with irk- 
some situations, but some at least 
are unimportant in the larger view. 


Let’s Get It Straight 


Incidentally, when we do be- 
come disturbed about trivia, there 
is often a bit of latent selfishness 
motivating us; we are more con- 
cerned with what happens to ruffle 
us than with what grieves God, 
namely wrong-doing. Our repri- 


mands then are not correction be- 
cause they do not necessarily make 
for the child’s improvement; they 
only aim at our own self-satisfac- 
tion and convenience of the mo- 
ment. 


But let’s get it straight: our 
child is God’s child and we par- 
ents as stewards working for the 
heavenly Father, have the job of 
directing that child in ways pleas- 
ing, not primarily to us, but to 
Him. When we understand our 
role clearly, there is little danger 
that we will nag and niggle about 
tiny meaningless quirks, or about 
phases that the child will outgrow, 
given time; nor will we bring up 
the heavy artillery of battle against 
petty flaws which contain no moral 
element. Instead, we will concen- 
trate on failings that are sinful, or 
that can lead to sin. 


In doing this, we receive a pleas- 
ant surprise. We will discover 
that our efforts, no longer being 
diffused over so large a field, are 
more effective in the vital areas. 
We are succeeding, we see, in cut- 
ting short the real faults much 
better than before. 


To cut short, or to nip in the 
bud, a young child’s real faults, 
instead of allowing them to keep 
pace with his growth, almost guar- 
antees that certain horrors we 
dread, come adolescence or the 
late teens, will not appear at all. 
It seems like a pretty good insur- 
ance policy for the future. 
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Magazine Mania, or 


Nearer the Brink for Me 


Genevieve R. Angione 


WHEN the men in the white 

coats come to get me, wave 
goodbye, remember me in your 
prayers and, for heaven’s sake, con- 
cel my subscriptions to the month- 
ly women’s magazines. Don’t let 
them follow me THERE! 


Yes, I'm getting a neurosis. 
Getting? I use the word loosely. 
Ym paying good money for the 
thing. 

It’s all done with pictures—the 
neurosis, I mean. Since I’m Irish, 
instead of Chinese, that old pro- 
verb works in the reverse on me. 

Now I’m a creature who genu- 
inely admires any housewife who 
dares Jet anyone take pictures of 
her establishment. But this rash 
of domestic geniuses who let them 
publish the pictures month after 
month keep me knocking at the 
door of Despair. I’m afraid it may 
someday open and let me in, dazed 


and_bleary-eyed. 


We have a home, not just a 
house, we keep telling ourselves. 
Nine rooms and a bath, with only 
two grown-ups, three school kids, 
one tyke, a dog and a cat to stir 
it up. We also do quite a job on 
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a big back yard, too, although we 
are very neat in public parks. *' 


How Do We Do It? 


To tell the truth, I don’t know 
how we do it. Daddy says we in- 
herit the knack but that can’t be 
right. 

The house I lived in as a child 
and young adult was always neat. 
Like her neighbors in my long-van- 
ished youth, my mother had a 
broom, a dust mop, a_ carpet 
sweeper, a carpet beater and a wet 
mop with which to clean. What- 
ever power she had over them, Jit 
certainly beats the influence I have 
over the watts that go through my 
vacuum. 

I often wonder if the dirt goes 
in one end and out the other. 
Then I stop to consider the stuff 
I find in the middle of it and de- 
cide I’m no detective. I peek into 
another women’s magazine and 
decide I’m no housekeeper, either. 

It’s black magic. Never any 
dishes still on the tables in these 
magazine houses, nor on the drain- 
board to be done, nor in the dish- 
pan, nor neatly stacked in the 
drainer. Never any mending piled 
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so high on top of the ironer that 
the ironing, is piled high in the 
basket under the ironer. 

Never any school books, today’s 
mail nor baby clothes on the din- 
ing room table. Toys? None. No- 
where. No toys on chairs, on 
tables, poked into corners, under 
buffets and/or under divans. Are 
there really children on earth to- 
day who have no toys, or paragons 
who put toys away? Come on, be 
a sport. Show me one—even a 
little one! 


But In The Magazines ... 
There are front halls with no 


gubbers lying about to boobytrap 
forgetful parents or unsuspecting 
guests. That is, there are in the 
monthly magazines. There are also 
back porches all dolled up with 
geraniums and deck chairs and not 
a milk bottle in sight. What do 
these people do with milk bottles 
—beat ’em to pulp? Our bullhead- 
ed milkman wants them back— 
washed, too. 

There are never cotton-battin’ 
kittens under beds. No books for 
midnight reading piled on the an- 
tique chairs beside the beds. No 
erooked covers on the beds. 
There’s no coughdrops on the bur- 
eaus or the nightstands, no ash- 
trays complete with ashes. There 
is never a curtain with a beat-up 
edge from night air, sudden storms 
and exploring kittens. That reminds 
me—how do they keep those dogs 
and cats so peacefully in their 
faney boxes? Chloroform, maybe?. 
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No socks on the floor in the 
kids’ rooms, no pajamas. hung on 
the bed posts. No dolls. No box- 
es of seashells, no ratty-looking 
butterflies in queer plastic con- 
tainers, no statues of saints with 
offerings of dead flowers. No pic- 
tures of ball players, pretty babies 
or saints thumb-tacked to walls. 
No undertakers’ calendars so that 
the proper saint can be blamed 
or blessed for the bad or the good 
that each day holds. Evidently 
these fabulous children never made 
their First Communion and got a 
scroll to remember the happy day; 
none of them have framed certifi- 
cates to show they were Knights 
of the Altar or Boy Scouts. 


Month after month, with sicken- 
ing foreboding, I watch the pic- 
tures of the stairs. Not even one 
step is piled high like the first 
six or seven at our house.. No 
books, socks, bedroom = slippers, 
new light bulbs, bath soap, sham- 
poo, toothpaste. 


Somehow or other, at our blue 
heaven, things on the way down 
never go through the combination 
Ellis-Island-Purgatorial hiatus they 
encounter on the way up. In fact, 
things frequently precede their 
carriers down—bing, bang, boom 
into the living room and there’s an- 
other mess to clean up. On the 
trip up, though, they can hatch 
before anybody but Mom moves 
them. 


There aren’t any peers stair 
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risers, either, in these magazine 
houses. This is a sore spot with 
me because I have the biggest 
feet in the family and never chip 
the paint. (No wonder—I’m the 
guy who has to repaint them.) 
But, of course, I go up and down 
stairs carrying the white man’s bur- 
den single-handed most of the time 
and must proceed with caution. 
Unhampered, the kids scram in a 
positive shower of paint chips. 


Cellars and Bathrooms 


For my money, they could just 
eliminate the front and back covers 
of these magazines, to. I’m just 
about off my rocker with the gor- 
geous cellars and glamorous bath- 
rooms. 


Take the bathrooms. Never a 
pair of nylons drying, never a 
dirty or rumpled towel (I’ve evolv- 
ed a comforting theory that they 
drip dry!), never a faucet left run- 
ning, never soap marooned in the 
tub and never a ring around same, 
either. And what do these giants 
of the domestic arts do with the 
economy size aspirin, cough medi- 
cine, the drinking glasses for the 
measle or mump “suspects”? And 
where do they hide the supplies 
and equipment (like the steamer 
for the croupy one) that overflow 
shelves and medicine cabinets? 

Or, worse yet, the cellars! They 
look like English inns during the 
reign of Good Queen Bess; like 
German Beergartens of happy 
memory; Spanish patios of the van- 


ished Dons, or, in a few cases, like 
complete sets for Wagnerian Op- 
eras. 


Ours doesn’t. 
like a cellar. 


Where are the ashes (both in 
the cans and on the floor)? Where 
do they keep the awnings while 
the snow flies, along with the 
screens, bicycles, tricycles, wagons, 
doll carriages, the see-saw, wading 
pool, lawn furniture, lawn mower 
and roller, rakes, garden hose and 
hoes, hedge clippers and watering 
cans (assorted sizes so little Miss 
Muffet can “help you watering the 
garding”)? All of this, of course, 
is in our cellar, together with 
dahlia tubers, glad bulbs, odd 
flower pots and other paraphernal- 
ia pertaining to summer flora as we 
culture it. 

We also have a bin of coal (and 
our oil and gas burning neighbors 
borrow our ashes to keep from 
killing themselves on their side- 
walks), shelves of home canned 
fruits and ‘vegetables, stacks of 
assorted boxes marked “Christmas 
Trimmings” and “Shrine Lights,” 
plus a pile of papers we are keep- 
ing for the church drive. There 
are shelves of half-used cans of 
paint, indoor and outdoor varieties, 
cans of putty, bottles of turps and 
paint remover. 

We have stacks of wood, too, 
which we have all learned, through 
bitter experience, to identify in the 


dark. One is kindling and open 


It looks exactly 


ay 
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to the public. The other one is 
pieces of boards, woodwork and 
old furniture which we may need. 
Beware, friend or foe, of that pile! 


Space is not wasted in our cellar. 
It is just used up. 


The man of this house isn’t call- 
ing on his Maker in some extrem- 
ity when he strolls back and forth 
in the cellar with his face lifted 
heavenward. No, he’s looking for 
a nail he just knows he has in 
one of the myriad instant coffee 
jars, impaled to the rafters by 
their luckless lids. 


Can families really do without 
these things? Do they buy a ten- 
foot plank when they want a four- 
inch piece of wood? Do they rush 
out and buy new equipment every 
time they want to cut the grass or 
trim the hedge? Or, do they bor- 
rowers be? (That implies a type 
of neighborhood diplomacy which 
should automatically entitle them 
to seats on the U.N.) 


And, say, do those illustrated 
men, in their fancy sport shirts and 
flannels, know how to hang a pic- 
ture? If they do, what do they 
work with—bare hands and finger- 
nails? Our Daddy has a raft of 
hand tools and a couple of electri- 
cal gadgets in our cellar which are 
just slightly less complicated and 
deadly than that famous chair at 
Sing Sing. 

No Will Power! 
The trouble with me is that I 


have no will power. Like a Mo- 
hammedan or whoever it is who 
goes to war and hopes he'll be kill- 
ed to gain paradise, 1 pay for sub- 
scriptions and then rush to greet 
the mailman! I make plans to work 
early and late, virtually to kill my- 
self, so that by brute force I can 
convert our lazy old home into a 
house. My monthly resolve is 
adamant. I'll have a dream house, 
too, and the people around here 
will just have to turn into ladies 
and gentlemen, if not angels. 


I'll do it this time or know why 
not. Then I find out why not. 


The kids come home for lunch, 
somebody catches the dog’s foot in 
the door and the small one is hid- 
ing a note behind her: 


Dear Mrs. Angione, Could 
Sister Clemicus, Sister Marce- 
lene, Sister De Porres, Sister 
Thomas and myself impose on 
your generosity and kindness 
again? We need a ride out to 
the Motherhouse at 3:30 and our 
car is being used for other 
urgent convent business. Yours 
through St. Joseph, Sister Mar- 
garet Anne. 

So, I say, “Sure,” to the little 
one, dish up the soup, cuddle the 
dog in my lap and pick up the 
plain old black and white Cath- 
olic magazine that came in the 
same’ mail. 

Father What’s-His-Name, Edi- 
tor, is, as usual and forever, wor- 
ried about my soul. He's only 
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guessing, of course, but he has 
quite a project there! (And, thank 
God, he can’t show me a five-color 
illustration of your handsome, neat, 
picked-up modern soul!) 


That's a good editorial, Father. 
Maybe I'll go up to school early 
enough to stop in to say the Sta- 
tions of the Cross, even if it isn’t 
Lent. 


Here’s an article about those 
poor nuns evicted from Asia. God 
bless them, they aren’t all spick 
and span, either. 


How does that poor priest keep 
his mind with those questions 
about matrimony and him not hav- 
ing any, thank you! Sure it’s a 
sin, honey. That first guy you 
married is still alive and well and 
you said “’till death do us part,” 
remember? Death’s only in a hurry 
in detective stories. Get on the 


beam, kiddo, love ain’t all! 
Oh, the lad will love the Sports 


Page. That Negro ball player is 
a Catholic. Fine! 


Ah, here’s the Woman’s Page. I 
like priests who have women on 
the staff. This gal is old and sen- 
sible. This month it’s about your 
State in Life. Let’s see, what’s 
mine? 

Well—cook, wash lady, nurse, 
visiting nurse, housemaid, upstairs 
maid, gardener, school bus opera- 
tor, neighborhood taxi, seamstress, 
interior decorator, hostess, juvenile 
counsellor, family banker, purchas- 
ing agent, budgeteer extra-ordin- 
ary, arbitrator and just good old 
Mom who runs a free lunch and 
snack bar in the back. 

Thank God for the Catholic 
magazines! My vision is back to 
20-20. So, what if this place isn’t 
neat? We are all well and happy. 
and heaven will surely be neat 
enough for all of us. Suppose we 
work on that for a while—working 
on this place doesn’t show! 


Heroic Women 


Never, We believe, never in the course of the history ef 
humanity, have events required on the part of woman so muck ~*~ 
initiative and daring, so much fidelity, moral strength, spirit ° 
of sacrifice and endurance of all kinds of sufferings—in a word, 


so much heroism. 


. . . It is a sorrow and a shame to have to mention and 
confess that even among Catholics, false doctrines on the dignity 
of woman have stealthily infiltrated souls, and like gnawing 
worms have attacked the roots of the Christian ideals of woman- 
hood.—Pope Pius XII 
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Easy Lessons in Child Psychology 


Parents’ Helpers 


W. A. Guppy 


A 


BOY of seven has undergone psychological treatment 
since he was a baby. At that time his mother, who is my 


cousin, asked for psychological assistance because he banged 
his head against the crib. To all outward appearances he has 
shown a tremendous improvement. But he is manifesting a 
morbid and extreme preoccupation with sex. In view of the 
requests this child has made of me, 1 consider the matter seri- 
ous. 1 fear the psychologist is Freudian and has consequently 
influenced the boy throughout these years of treatment. How 
can I induce my cousin to place her child under the care of a 


Catholic psychologist? 


_. This tragic situation is too fre- 
quently repeated, with individual 
variations, to be overlooked in this 
column. Let me preface my reply 
with another well known tale, and 
a warning. 


A young and charming woman, 
happily married, was concerned 
over her son’s report cards. Dick, 
Grade One, was bringing home 
C’s and D’s. While the situation is 
neither unusual nor especially un- 
desirable, the mother was worried, 
Jargely because Dick was the first 
of her children to begin school, 
and‘she had never gone through 
this familiar routine before. Well- 
meaning friends advised Mrs. 
Smith to bring the boy to a psycho- 
logist. Never having done this, 
Mrs. Smith did not know where or 


how to locate a psychologist. She 
ended up with a phone directory; 


Questions, Please 


Sister M. Dominic and Mr. 
W. A. Guppy conduct this child 
Psychology column in_ The 
Family Digest. They invite 
questions of general interest 
and will answer them in these 
pages. Sister is a member of 
the American Psychological 
Association and clinical psy- 
chologist at the Psychological 
Service Center, Seattle Univer- 
sity, Washington. Mr. Guppy is 
a clinical psychologist and 
Assistant Director of the Psy- 
chological Service Center at 
Seattle University, Seattle, 
Washington, and member of A. 
P.A. Direct your questions to 
the authors in care of 
Family Digest, Huntington, In- 
diana. 
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found Psychologists listed in the 
yellow classified section, selected 
one at random, phoned, and made 
an appointment. 


The psychologist was a young 
and aggressively energetic man. A 
diploma hung framed behind his 
desk. 


After a quick examination, he 
told Dick’s mother that the boy 
needed psychotherapy, adding that 
he could provide it at $25.00 per 
hour. The price seemed steep, 
and the psychologist vague as to 
how many hours of therapy might 
be needed. But Dick was the first 
child, and his parents loved him 
very much. So, at the cost of 
many sacrifices, they agreed to 
regular treatment for Dick. The 
psychologist mo that his mother 


accompany the boy to each session. 


After a few weeks of this thera- 
peutic procedure, wherein the 
psychologist seemed more interest- 
ed in Mrs. Smith’s private life than 
in Dick, Mrs. Smith began to feel 
vaguely ill at ease. When, finally, 
the psychologist told her frankly 
that she and her husband were in- 
compatible and should be divorc- 
ed, and that Dick’s low scholastic 
achievement was due to the mari- 
tal incompatibility of his parents, 
Mrs. Smith was sharply jolted into 
reality. She broke relations, and 
took the problem to her pastor. He 
referred her to the Head of the 
Psychology Department of a near- 
by Catholic University. From him 


Mrs. Smith acquired some un- 
pleasant information. 

The “psychologist” to whom she 
had brought her son was a phonie 
whose framed certificate had been 
turned out by a diploma mill. 
Whatever knowledge of psychol- 
ogy the man might have displayed 
was picked up from popular pub- 
lications. Because many states 
have not passed laws for the certifi- 
cation of psychologists, literally 
anybody can assume the title, ob- 
taining a listing in the Psychology 
Sections of current Classified Tele- 
phone Directories. Mrs. Smith 
lived in such a state. The “psy- 


chologist” could not be prosecut- 
ed, and Mrs. Smith could not get 


her hard-earned dollars back. 


Because this unhappy state of 
affairs does exist, referral to a psy- 
chologist made in these columns 
has always been accompanied by 
the advice to contact the Head of 
the Psychology Department of the 
nearest University to obtain from 
him the name of a_ professional 
clinical psychologist. 

Readers of Parents’ Helpers are 
warned not to dial at random a 
telephone number listed in the 
Psychology Section of the Tele- 
phone Directory. While many 
more qualified psychologists are 
now listed than was formerly the 
case, too many phonies remain on 
the roll call for the chance to be 
worthwhile. In 1953, for instance, 
not one of the advertising “psy- 
chologists” listed in the Classified 
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Telephone Directories of Baltimore 
and Kansas City held membership 
in the A.P.A. (Although A.P.A. 
membership constitutes no assur- 
ance of competence, it does indi- 
cate some professional qualifica- 
tions for the title of psychologist. 
Of course, some well qualified and 
excellent psychologists never apply 
for membership in the A.P.A. The 
entire situation can best be de- 
scribed as confusing.) 


Two further methods of obtain- 
ing the name of a reputable psy- 
chologist may be suggested. Par- 
ents in doubt may write for this 
information (and enclose a stamp- 
ed, self-addressed envelope for a 
reply) either to: President, Ameri- 
can Catholic Psychological Associ- 
ation, Fordham University, New 
York 58, N.Y. or to: Division of 
Abnormal and Clinical Psychology, 
American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. 
W., Washington 5, D.C. 


The Answer 
Why the apparent digression? 


Why not an immediate answer to 
your question as stated? Because 
your long letter describes “psychol- 
ogical” treatment earmarked by 
signs of quackery. The question 
is not whether you have or have 
not a Freudian psychologist, but 
whether or not you have a psycho- 
logist. 

A word of caution. This column 
is based on readers’ letters. If 
readers omit or misconstrue im- 
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portant facts, our answer can not 
be adequate. But taking this let- 
ter as it stands, these are our rea- 
sons for questioning the qualifica- 
tions of the psychologist mention- 


Both the length and initial cause 
of treatment seem unreasonable. 
The child was first referred for 
head-banging. But this is a rather 
common trait of children and can 
usually be handled at home. (See 
“Parents’ Helpers,” Family Digest, 
January 1955.) Lengthy psycholo- 
gical treatment for head-banging 
appears unnecessary, and conse- 
quently suspect. If parents cannot 
handle this problem, they need ad- 
vice. If unable to follow the ad- 
vice, parents are the ones who 
need psychological treatment—not 
babies. 

Treatment extending from in- 
fancy to age six or seven seems ex- 
aggerated. Professional psycholo- 
gists are much too busy, their 
waiting-list much too long, for 
them to afford years of therapy to 
one client. Such extended ser- 
vice bears the postmark of a mon- 
ey-making device. 

Incitement to sexual curiosity 
and practices is not typical of any 
professional psychologist, Freudian 
or otherwise. Because of the sex- 
ual aspects of their basic personal- 
ity theory, Freudians are often sus- 
pected of leading clients into im- 
moral practices. But the suspicion 
appears unwarranted for several 
reasons. 
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In the course of twelve years, 
from 1942 to 1954, the American 
Psychological Association dropped 
frem its memberships four persons 
for moral turptitude involving pa- 
tients. In other words, in twelve 
years the A.P.A. found only four 
psychologists guilty of morals 
charges, although psychologists of 
Freudian background are freely in- 
cluded in membership as long as 
they possess the requisite qualifi- 
cations. Consequently, Freudian 
psychologists cannot generally en- 
courage sexual practices. 


False Assumption 


Karl Menninger, one of the most 
prominent of American psychoan- 
alysts, wrote: “There is a common 
assumption that psychoanalysts fa- 
vor sexual promiscuity and that 
they encourage people not to have 
any sense of guilt about it. This 
assumption. is false, and its reitera- 
tion is a lie, a slander, a canard, 
and a misrepresentation of facts, 
and a piece of dishonest and dis- 
honorable slander. Those who 
keep repeating it are ignorantly or 
deliberately contributing to the in- 
jurious and vicious dissemination 
of false information.” 


These are strong words, too 
strong to be uttered idly. There- 
fore a “psychologist” who leads a 
child into unreasonable sexual ac- 
tivity and curiosity cannot be ex- 
cused on the plea that he belongs 
to the Freudian school of psychol- 
ogy. His qualifications to belong 


to any school of psychology should. 
be rigorously examined. 


Finally, your description of the 
boy’s mother adequately explains 
head-banging and like behavior in 
the child. An adult who throws 
temper tantrums in public, even 
when that public includes her chil- 
dren, is bound to have a disturbed 
youngster. A professional psy- 
chologist is expected to inquire 
into the emotional maturity of the 
parents before undertaking exhaus- 
tive treatment of the child. One 
does not wash a floor while mud 
is being splattered on it; one does 
not treat a child exposed to an 
emotional environment which shat- 
ters his adjustment. 


As for the boy’s father’s practice 
of taking showers with his seven- 
year old son, this is unnecessary 
and definitely detrimental to the 
boy’s adjustment. This type of 
thing is recommended in some of 
the popular “psychological” publi- 
cations whose authors have never 
taken a course in psychology in 
their lives. For instance, Marcia 
Winn in We Learn About Ourselv- 
es writes, “If the child is a little 
girl with no brothers, she surely 
has seen her father in the nude... 
A great to-do occasionally is made 
over whether a child should be al- 
lowed to see his parents nude. 
Certainly.” This book is one of 
the set called Parents’ Kit put out 
by Encyclopedia Britannica for 
$25.00, and its purchase is not rec- 
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ommended. Neither is the prac- 
tice just quoted. 

What can be done about the sit- 
uation you have described at 
length? 

First contact one of the three 
sources already suggested, inquir- 
ing as to the qualifications of the 
“psychologist” you mention. Sec- 
ondly, locate a professional clini- 
cal psychologist, and have the boy 
brought to him; by this time, the 
child probably needs treatment. 
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Finally, you request the title of 
an appropriate book. Strongly rec- 
ommended is Personality and Men- 
tal Health by Rev. J. E. Royce, S. 
J., Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee 1, Wisconsin. The book was 
written as a mental hygiene text 
for college undergraduates. Read- 
ers who have completed High 
School and who are interested in 
good mental hygiene habits will 
find this book both interesting and 
worthwhile. 


Profanity—Official’ Style 


“It couldn’t happen here!” will probably be your reaction 
to this but the sad truth is that it did. Just a short time ago, 
in Aurora, Ill., the Aurora Ministerial Assn. called upon the 
local citizenry to offer daily prayers for “a return of orderly 
procedure” in the conduct of the city council—where local laws 
and other matters affecting the welfare of this town and its 
people are considered and acted upon. A resolution adopted 
by the group of twenty-five Protestant pastors stated: 


“We deplore the ungentlemanly actions, the irresponsible 
statements and the screams of profanity which have made the 
weekly sessions of the city council a spectacle which shames our 
decent citizenry.” 


Making Punishment Fit the ‘Crime’ 


The Board of Supervisors, the local law-making body in Los 
Angeles, recently passed an ordinance prohibiting the sale to 
juveniles of comic books depicting crime and violence. Viola- 
tions will be punishable by fines of $500, six months in jail or 
both. Only when every local law-making unit in the country 
takes a similar realistic view of the problem and makes offenders 
liable to fines and/or jail terms will the problem be solved. 

—T.J.M. 
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Bank Teller or Criminal 


Psychology of Child Control 


W. C. Montgomery 


D? you find it difficult to control 

your child? Apparently, a good 
many parents do, like Pauline, who 
lives across the street from where 
I'm writing this. 

This young mother is constantly 
quarreling with her two little sons, 
telling them what she will do if 
they do this or don’t do that. Of 
course, they go ahead and do what 
she forbids, and nothing is done 


about it except to make new 
threats. 


Poor Pauline is using the wrong 
method of child control. Only 
yesterday I heard her threatening 
the seven year old with what she 
would do if he struck her with the 
stick he had picked up during a 
quarrel. Well, he hit her and 
nothing was done. Later on I saw 
her hugging and petting him. 


Child control, or the lack of it, 
is usually based upon one of the 
two general methods most parents 
use, the forced or the voluntary. 
Use the forced, or wrong method, 
and you are headed for trouble. 


This method of child control 
points out the many bad things 
not to do, and tries to keep him 


from doing them by making threats 
and prescribing penalties which are 
rarely or never carried out. Point- 
ing out what is wrong may be nec- 
essary now and then. But generally 
speaking, this method is loaded 
with dynamite. 


Better Method 


The voluntary method isn’t so 
keen on seeing what’s wrong, but 
rather holds up what’s right by 
calling attention to it. It is much 
wiser to say to your child, “do 
this,” than to say, “don’t do that.” 
But because it’s easier to give neg- 
ative commandments than to point 
out something constructive for the 
child to do, many of us, in the hur- 
ry of home life, only make trouble 
for ourselves by using the easy 
way. 


You will find in almost every 
child a few undesirable traits. But 
such traits are usually not willful, 
and in most cases, the child is not 
conscious of having them. And it’s 
a mistake to point them out by 
way of censure or blame. 


Pointing out the opposite good, 
and using it to draw him away 
from the bad, is far better than 
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to call his attention to the evil in 
order to rid him of it. 

Suppose your child shows a sel- 
fish nature, and you want to cure 
him of it. How would you go 
about it? To tell him it’s ugly or 
wrong to be selfish would do no 
good. He is not interested in what 
is ugly or wrong; he is interested 
only in himself. That is what makes 
him selfish. Being interested then 
in himself only, if you can lead him 
to see that his own happiness can 
be increased by sharing what he 
has with others, you are on your 
way to a cure. 


When he begins to share with 
others and feels the keen enjoy- 
ment it brings, he will keep on 
doing this voluntarily, and you 
have won your child over to what 
you want him to be. His selfish- 
ness is now being uprooted, and 
he is doing it himself. Take the 
case of Leon, and how his mother 


handled it. 
Sharing Became Fun 


Leon, aged five, was quite sel- 
fish. His mother had tried several 
lans and all had failed. Then she 
fel upon the right method. One 
day she brought home a sack of 
candy which Leon liked very 
much. She said, “Now, Leon, I 
want you to give half of your 
candy to little Jamie across the 
street. You play with Jamie, and 
I know he would like to have some 
of your candy.” 


Leon refused. 


“Go on, Leon,” 
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she continued. “Take him half of 
what you have, and if you don’t 
get more happiness out of it than 
by eating all of it yourself, then 
I will buy you twice as much.” 


Rather reluctantly, Leon gave 
Jamie half of his candy, and came 
back feeling better than he ever 
had when keeping everything for 
himself. Since then, says his 
mother, “Leon wants to share ev- 
— he gets with someone 
else. 


Now, this brings me to an im- 
portant principle of psychology; 
one not too well understood, but 
true nevertheless: that self-interest 
is the motive for nearly all, if not 
all, human actions. 


For example, if a child displays 
an ugly disposition, if he is un- 
truthful or steals, it is because he 
is selfish, Then, if you can show 
him that his highest good comes 
by being sweet tempered, truthful 
and honest, he will naturally turn 
that way because of self-interest. 
In other words, by appealing to a 
selfish motive, you have led him 
to give up the wrong for the right. 


In this connection, permit me to 
mention two of many such cases 
coming under my _ observation. 
Charles, aged seven, had been 
stealing small articles from mer- 
chants and selling them to school- 
mates. When discovered, his teach- 
er explained to him how he would 
be liked if honest, and how he 
would be disliked and shunned by 
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everyone if he continued to steal. 
That was a dozen years ago; and 
today he has a position in the 
home bank as a teller. 


Driven To Crime 


The other boy, Jimmy, had stol- 
en chickens from his mother and 
sold them. When he confessed it, 
his mother whipped him severely. 
But that didn’t stop his stealing. 
It did cause him to begin lying 
also. Being punished for telling 
the truth, he would now lie for 
protection. Today he is serving a 
term in prison. Knowing both boys 
well, I would say, that to begin 
with, Jimmy was no worse than 
Charles. Therefore, it must have 
been the methods used which 
make the wide difference in them 
today. 

Trying to make Jimmy, by pun- 
ishment and humiliation, what the 
mother wanted him to be, drove 
him only into further crime, while 
exalting the good led Charles away 
from dishonesty. 


All children are truthful by na- 
ture,. and honesty can be taught 
from the cradle. It’s an old say- 
ing that “liars are made, not born;” 
and as much as we dislike to ad- 
mit it, parents often teach the 
child to be untruthful without 
knowing it, and teach him to steal 
without intending to. 

We teach the child honesty by 
being honest with him. He can be 
taught at an early age to respect 
the property rights of others, but 


only by respecting his rights. If 
we take what is his, he reasons, 
and rightly too, that he can take 
what belongs to others. Suppose 
the baby, just learning to walk, 
grabs your gold watch, and at this 
age, he believes anything he can 
get hold of is his by right. But 
fearing he may break it, you twist 
it out of his hand, take it by force. 
Now, from his point of view, you 
have taken his private property; 
and, if you can steal from him, he 
reasons that he can steal from you 
and others. So, from then on, he 
will watch his chance, grab what 
he wants and run. If it’s a ring or 
a coin he may put it into his 
mouth, and if pursued, may acci- 
dentally swallow it. He is only 
trying to protect his property. 


Respect For Property 


It’s well then, to Jet him know 
while yet young that certain ob- 
jects are his, and that certain other 
articles are yours, But if he grabs 
something of yours which you fear 
may break, don’t take it from him 
by force, as you did the watch, 
but trade him something for it of 
“equal value,” and by doing so, 
you respect his property rights. 

Take the child who has tantrums 
or anger fits, disrupting the home. 
Look into such cases and you will 
find that the child who does this 
has been getting a pay-off. A child 
clings to a bad habit only because 


it brings him a reward. 


When bad behavior is robbed of 
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the possibility of serving its pur- 
pose, the habit disappears. Such 
tantrums will be continued only 
so long as they produce the slice 
of cake, the ice cream cone, or 
whatever the child may want at 
the time. To prevent such out- 
bursts of temper, then, just be sure 
that they never bring a reward. 
Finally then, I would say that 
the secret of child control consists 
of two things. First, stay away 
from all negations and nagging. If 
you find your child doing some- 
thing he shouldn’t, don’t “don’t” 
him, but compliment him on being 
busy, and see that he gets some- 
thing constructive to do. 
Faith In Child 


If you find him reading a book 
or magazine, as he grows older, 
which you believe is harfmul, don’t 
blame him, or even tell him what 
you think of the book. Rather, 
praise him for his wanting to read, 
and without condemning what he 
is now reading, see that he gets a 
book or magazine that will be 
élean and uplifting. This is known 
as the spiritual law of displace- 
ment, the doing away with evil by 
putting good in its place. 
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Be positive, then, and truthful 
too, in whatever you say to him, 
so he will have confidence in you. 
To scold a child today for some- 
thing you laughed at yesterday, or 
to fail to keep. your word with 
him, can be the beginning of a lot 
of trouble ahead for both you and 
the child. 


The second secret is that of hav- 
ing full confidence in your child; 
that you trust him always to do 
what's right. Let him know that 
you have faith in him, that you 
know he will make good and be 
good and do good as he grows up 
and goes on through the years. A 
lack of faith in your child, and es- 
pecially when he knows it, and he 
will however well you try to cover 
it, will probably do more to ruin 
his life than all other evils com- 
bined. 


A boy in a reform school said to 
me: “At home I was. blamed for 
everything that went wrong. My 
faults were dinned into my ears 
all day long, and now I’m in this 
place. I guess I am only living 
up to what my parents expected 
of me.” 


The most inflammable kind of wood is a chip on the 


shoulder. 


Give a politician an inch and he begins to think of himself 


as a ruler. 
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The Archangel Raphael's 
Visit among Men 


Sister Mary, I.H.M.* 
Condensed and paragraphed from The Book of Tobias 


“THE story of Raphael and To- 

bias is the story of an angel 
spending about eight weeks here 
on earth with a young man who 
had a difficult job to do. His task 
was to collect a debt long owed 
to his father, the elder Tobias, by 
a man who lived in a foreign land. 
The story is told in the Book of 
Tobias in the Bible. 


Tobias Sr. was an exemplary 
Jew, fearless in the practice of 
his faith, generous to needy fel- 
low Jews. He was charitable to 
those unfortunate Jewish exiles 
who were unjustly treated by 
pagan officials, even to the point 
of risking his life and losing his 
fortune. Very carefully he stole 
away the murdered bodies to give 
them decent burial by night. 
“Now all his neighbors blamed 
him” for risking his life in charity 
but “Tobias fearing God more 
than the king” continued his works 
of mercy. Shortly after these re- 


*(The author will send a prayer 
of St. Raphael to anyone sending 
ope. 


proaches Tobias as a result of an 
accident became blind. “Now this 
trial the Lord permitted to happen 
to him, that an example might be 
given to posterity of his patience, 
as of Job.” Tobias “continued im- 
movable in the fear of God giving 
thanks to God all the days of his 
life.” However, it was necessary 
that his wife Anna go out to work 
to support them. 


Wanted To Die 


Anna was a good woman but 
she had a short temper. Under 
trial, she upbraided her husband 
for his trust in God. This was the 
last straw for the blind Tobias: 
he begged God to let him die. He 
was so sure that God would hear 
him that he called the boy Tobias 
to him and after exhorting him 
to live a good life, he told him 
of the debt owed him by one 
Gabelus in the city of Rages in 
Media. So great was their need 
that he wished Tobias to seek out 
some faithful man for a companion 
and go from Syria, where they 
lived in exile, to Media to collect 
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the money — a considerable sum, 
it would seem. As Tobias went out 
he saw “a beautiful young man, 
standing girded and as it were 
ready to walk.” Not only did this 
attractive youth know the way into 
the country of the Medes but he 
had visited Gabelus before. To- 
bias, faithful son, took him to meet 
his father. To the old man’s ques- 
tion, “Canst thou conduct my 
son,” the angel Raphael, for it was 
he, replied, “I will conduct him 
thither and bring him back to 
thee.” And later, “I will lead thy 
son safe and bring him to thee 
again safe.” The two young men 
set off, then, for Rages of the 
Medes together with Tobias’ dog 
and the old man’s blessing. 


They lodged beside the river 
Tigris the first night. As Tobias 
went out to wash his feet a mon- 
strous fish came at him. In terror, 
he cried out for help. The angel 
called back, “Take him by the gill 
and draw him to thee.” On land 
the monster panted helplessly. 
Then Raphael gave the boy a 
lesson on how to prepare the fish: 
the flesh for food now and on the 
journey, the entrails “for useful 
medicines.” Raphael was going to 
show himself the medicine of God 
through this conquered monster. 


The next event of moment was 
the arrival of the travelers at the 
house of Raguel, a kinsman of To- 
bias as his angel guide informed 
him. Raguel was wealthy. He had 
an only daughter who was harass- 


ed by a devil. Seven husbands to 
whom she had been given in mar- 
riage had been strangled by this 
demon of impurity on the wedding 
night. Reproached as a murder- 
ess by her maid, Sara, the daugh- 
ter, had prayed the Lord to let 
her die. Tobias had heard of Sara 
and the husbands. When his 
guide advises him to marry this 
cousin for “all her substance is 
due thee,” the boy is afraid. “I am 
an only child. I should bring the 
old age of my parents with sorrow 
to the grave.” 


Then the angel Raphael said 
to him: “Hear me, and I will show 
thee who they are over whom the 
devil can prevail.” When Raphael 
had finished his instruction on 
marriage, Tobias was completely 
reassured, and saw at once his 
duty and the advantage it would 
bring him. In a few hours he had 
met Raguel, his relative; married 
Sara, his cousin; received as his 
wife’s portion one half of the 
estate; and had sent his faithful 
guide on to Gabelus to collect the 
debt while he stayed on with 
Raguel to celebrate the wedding 
feast. Not only did the angel col- 
lect the money, but he brought 
Gabelus back with him to enjoy 
the festivities which were “cele- 
brated also with the fear of the 
Lord.” 

At the end of two weeks of re- 
joicing, Tobias and the angel, with 
Sara and half of Raguel’s fortune, 
set out for home. Raguel’s final 
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word to them was “The holy an- 
gel of the Lord be with you in 
your journey, and bring you 
through safe.” 


In the meantime at home Anna 
harassed Tobias for having sent 
their son on so dangerous a jour- 
ney. But the father was confident: 
“Our son is safe,” he told her. 
“That man with whom we sent 
him is very trusty.” The fact that 
they were several days late was, 
nevertheless, a cause of worry to 
him. Raphael, too, was aware of 
this. He was aware, also, of the 
great surprise in store for the el- 
der Tobias: his own money, a 
daughter-in-law and a large for- 
tune coming without warning. 
When they were about half way 
home he advised the young man 
once more: “Thou knowest how 
thou didst leave thy father .... 
let us go before and let the fam- 
ily (manservants and maidservants) 
follow softly after us, with thy 
wife and with the beasts.” 


The Homecoming - 


Tobias was pleased with the 
suggestion — and probably a little 
relieved. So the two came home 
again as_ they had _ started out, 
alone with the dog. Much as 
Raphael had already done for this 
family, it was still not all he had 
planned to do. He gave the boy 
final instructions as they neared 
home: “As soon as thou shalt come 
into thy house, forthwith adore 
the Lord thy.God: and _ giving 


thanks to him, go to thy father, 
and kiss him. And immediately 
anoint his eyes with this gall of 
the fish, which thou carriest with 
thee. For be assured that his eyes 
shall be presently opened, and thy 
father shall see the light of heaven, 
and shall rejoice in the sight of 
thee.” “Then the dog . . . ran be- 
fore, and coming as if he had 
brought the news, showed his joy 
by his fawning and wagging his 
tail.” 


We can imagine the gratitude 
of father and son to so capable 
a guide, especially when the old 
man’s sight was restored. He asked 
his son, “What can we give to this 
holy man that is come with thee?” 

Tobias answered, “Father, what 
wages shall we give him? Or what 
shall be worthy of his benefits? He 
conducted me and brought me 
safe again. He received the money 
of Gabelus. He caused me to have 
my wife. And he chased from her 
the evil spirit. He gave joy to her 
parents. Myself he delivered from 
being devoured by the fish. Thee 
also he has made to see the light of 
heaven. And we are all filled with 
all good things. . . . But I beseech 
thee, my father, to desire him that 
he would vouchsafe to accept one- 
half of all things that have been 
brought.” 


The Secret Revealed 


When they make their generous 
offer, Raphael reveals himself to 
them: “I discover the truth unto 
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you and I will not hide the secret. 


from you . . . and because thou 
wast acceptable to God, it was 
necessary that temptation should 
prove thee. And now the Lord 
hath sent me to heal thee, and to 
deliver Sara thy son’s wife from 
the devil. For I am Raphael, one 
of the seven who stand before the 
Lord.” 

Naturally they were filled with 
awe. Raphael reassured them: 
“Peace be to you, fear not. . . It 
is time that I return to Him that 
sent me: but bless ye God, and 
publish all His wonderful works.” 


37. 


Tobias the Elder lived on for 
forty-two years, seeing the chil- 
dren of his grandchildren. The 
marriage of Tobias and Sara, 
“made in heaven” if ever one was, 
was blessed with seven sons. This 
remarkable story of God’s good- 
ness to men ends with this even 
more remarkable answer on _ the 
part of this favored family: “And 
all his kindred and all his gener- 
ation continued in good life, and 
in holy conversation, so that they 
were acceptable to God, and to 
men, and to all that dwelt in the 
land.” 


“Eventually, when we can afford it, I’ve got 
my heart set on wall to wall flooring!” 
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You Name It 


What Is Value? 


John J. Daly 


*\W/HEN you recognize some- 
thing that has no value you 
cease to bother about it!” 

So said an old friend of mine, 
John J. Tomadelli, the Sage of 
Washington. He was then invited 
to, “Say that again, sir!” 

“It’s a bit of philosophy,” he ex- 
plained, smiling, “I gained from 
reading Thomas Merton’s book, 
“The Waters of Siloe.’” 

“Um,” said Ulysses Bennett, 
third party to this conversation, 
“the author of that book said a 
mouthful.” 

“Indeed he did,” said Tommie, 
as he is nicknamed. “The writer 
was reflecting, of course, the inner 
light that shines on all true Cister- 
cians, along with the Caps, Bene- 
dictines and Franciscans. In fact, 
all contemplatives. Long ago they 
learned the wisdom of discarding 
valueless things. And, when a 
thing has no value you just don’t 
bother about it. Trouble comes 


from not recognizing the worthless- 
ness of most mundane things. They 
are many...” 

“What, for instance?” asked 
Ulysses. 

“Well,” Tommie mused, “mainly, 
in deciding just what is of use and 


what is useless, it’s a case of every 
man for himself.” 


Let’s Get Specific 


We agreed to that, but wanted a 
specific item. 

“Since you insist,” Tommie said, 
“I think that most TV programs are 
useless.” 

“Maybe,” said Ulysses, “but 
Jackie Gleason was signed for a 
$5-million contract.” 

“Leave us not get personal,” 
said Tommie. “Gleason is worth 
millions to his advertisers—and to 
a great portion of the public he is 
considered entertaining, at least.” 

Ulysses groaned: “A slap-stick 
comedian gets all that money 
while great professors starve?” 

“Maybe what they teach is con- 
sidered worthless to some people— 
to some minds,” said Tomadelli. 
“But anything properly used is 
not worthless, nor useless.” 

“Would you call me useless?” 
asked Ulysses. 

“No, I'd call you Ulysses,” Tom- 
mie said, a twinkle in his eye. 

“Useless Ulysses I call myself,” 
said Ulysses. 

“In doing so,” said the Sage, 
“you drink from the font of wis- 
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dom. It takes a wise man to weigh 
his own worth. Though I do not 
agree with you in calling yourself 
‘Useless’ I do know that at times 
many of us can be placed in that 
rw by our own leave, 
too!” 


“So true,” said Ulysses. 
Get Rid of It 


After this bit of by-play the 
three of us stopped bothering 
about a lot of things found, upon 
true analysis, to be of no value 
and, therefore, not worth bother- 
ing about. Getting rid of such de- 
bris is like clearing the decks of a 
battlewagon before going into ac- 
tion. Many things can be thrown 
overboard. 

Some of these useless objects 
youll recognize immediately. 


Some, maybe not. It takes a cer- 
tain amount of good judgment to 
know those things that have no 
value and cease to bother about 
them. 


As Tommie puts it, “Look 
around now and see what you can 
get rid of, for the less you have 
to bother about the happier you 
will be.” 


On the strength of this, Ulysses 
said, “I think I'll go back to the 
office and clean out my desk.” 

When Mommie heard about 
this, on my arrival home, she put 
me to work cleaning out the front 
hall closet. 


Maybe you have something of 
no value. If so, name it—and get 
rid of it—and cease bothering 
about it. 


1—Do you really know your boy? Is your interest in his training 
constant? Or do you leave it all up to his mother? Or the 


school? 


2—Does your son like you? Do you play ball with him? Go 
fishing? Enjoy outings together? Does he trust you? 

3—Is his home life happy? Do you argue with your wife in 
front of him? Is home always a pleasant place? 

4—Whom does he go to the movies with? Does he bring his 
friends to the house? Or are they wary of adults? And 


keep out of sight? 


5—Has he definite daily responsibilities—such as a dog to take 


care of? 


6—Is he picking up the facts of life from the gutter? What 
magazines is he reading—down at the drug store? Have you 
given him the right slant on girls? 

7—Are you giving him solid foundation, that is a Christian 
philosophy of life? By example? Do you go to Mass and 
Communion with him?—Catholic Men. 
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The Curse of An Aching Art 


A Short Story 


Q. M. Phillip 


UBBISH, rubbish!” Stoneham 

cried. “You can do infinitely 
better than this. Man, you're 
throwing your God-given talents 
away. Why? In heaven’s name, 


why?” He literally frothed at the. 


mouth. “Because it is easier to 
paint this—this cheap advertising 
rubbish.” 

Herb Spencer said nothing. 
Rarely did he defend his work. He 
stared at the easel before him, 
daubed in a brush stroke here and 
there, satisfied himself that the 
picture was finished. | Tomorrow 
the agency would pay him two- 
hundred dollars for it, and in a 
matter of weeks the job would ap- 
pear as a magazine illustration. It 
was easy money. 

Roger Stoneham, short and pud- 
gy. his rimless glasses setting more 
on his forehead than on his nose, 
circled the studio again and mut- 
tered something about there be- 
ing no fool like a young fool. “And, 
furthermore,” he added, “prostitut- 
ing one’s genius is a sin. Mark my 
word, youll roast in hell—” 

“Come now, let’s not be silly,” 
said Spencer. “After all, you're 
enly an art critic, not the Supreme 
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Judge. I can do as I please. There 
is nothing of religion or morality 
involved in this.” 


“Ah, of course not.” Stoneham 
was sarcastic. “But seen 
glimpses of what you can do. You 
have the genius, the talent, the 
knack, the capacity for painting 
your way into immortality. And 
what do you do? Bah?” 

“I can’t eat immortality,” said 
Spencer. “Mediocrity is surer pay. 
Besides, who is there who really 
appreciates art? The public? It 
doesn’t know what art is all about.” 

“You're hopeless,” Stoneham 
sighed. “Your father sunk his life’s 
savings on your training, believing 
you could be another Raphael or 
even Michelangelo. Now you 
trifle with this. Of course there 
is money in it, but money wasn’t 
in your father’s consideration. Nor 
should it be in yours. You're not 
in want.” 

“You tire me.” With that, the 
artist ducked through a door, left 
the critic to himself. Presently, 
disgusted to the quiek of his sensi- 
tive soul, Stoneham departed. 

The next morning, Stoneham 
was off on a new tack; he called 
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at the agency handling Spencer's 
work. An ultra-modern reception- 
ist with a bizarre hair-do ushered 
him into the private sanctum of J. 
Horace Cartwright. 


“Mr. Cartwright,” Stoneham be- 
gan, heedless of the mad decorum 
and chromium-plated success ooz- 
ing from the panelled walls, “Ive 
come here to plead art for art’s 
sake. This Spencer boy — I’ve 
known him for years. I’ve seen 
flashes of what he can do. Isn't 
there something you can do to 
turn him away from this tawdry 
business?” 


Mr. Cartwright was aghast. 
“Tawdry business? But, he’s fam- 
ous!” 


“Such fame!” Stoneham sneered. 
“A magazine illustrator. He should 
be in the Louvre, in the Metropoli- 
tan, in the Art Institute! That was 
his father’s dream.” 


The layout impressario frowned, 
sobered, saddened. His gray head 
bowed. “The old gent is beyond 
dreaming now,” he said. “We 
were notified not an hour ago that 
he died of a heart attack during 
the night.” 

Stoneham gasped, raced _pell- 
mell through the door, past the 
bizarre hair-do, down the alabaster 
stairs, into a wintry street. Old 
Spencer dead? He couldn’t believe 
it. But it was so. 

Yes, it was so. After a wild 
taxi ride, Stoneham saw the pur- 
ple wreath en the door, the shut- 
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tered windows, the funereal bleak- 
ness that comes with stealthy 
tragedy. He entered without see- 
ing the mourning relatives, found 
the door to the studio. It was 
closed. 


“Where is Herb?” he asked in a 
daze. 


“In there, painting,” someone 
said. “We can’t get him out.” 

Stoneham pounded on the door, 
banged on it until the very coftia 
two doors away literally shook and 
trembled. Yet, no response. 


“How can he?” Stoneham mut- 
tered. “At a time like this! Paint- 
ing that trash—for money—at a 
time like this. He can’t be that 
callous, that greedy!” 

“We can’t get him out,” the rel- 
atives repeated. 

“T'll get him out!” Stoneham put 
his weight to the door. Soon 
others added their weight to it. 
With a crackling sound, it gave, 
burst open, and they saw young 
Spencer before his easel, utterly 


oblivious to racket and noise, a 
brush in his hand. 


Stoneham stared, then advanced” 
quietly, then told the others to 
leave the room. Something that 
was assuming shape and form on 
the canvas spun a mesh around his 
heart, and he knew that the artist 
was_not insane but wrapped with 
intense concentration. | When at 
last he was alone with the young 
man, he stood behind him with- 
out saying a word, and watched. 
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And watched for hours while the 
brush flew on a seeming tide of 
fury and stroked and caressed into 
existence a scene of ancient gran- 
deur, a masterpiece of saints and 
sinners from between the covers 
of sacred writing. 

“Glorious, glorious!” Stoneham 
shouted when sheer weariness 
forced Herb Spencer to sit down 
and return his personality to the 
world of living mortals. “By the 
grace of God, you've come to your 
senses.” 

Spencer shook his head, begged 
a cigarette. “I could have done 
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this years ago,” he said. “I didn’t 
want to, didn’t care to. Now—” 
His smile had the quiver of a sob. 

“Your father would have been 
proud of you,” Stoneham _ said. 
“Too bad . . . all good things al- 
ways come too late.” 

“I'm afraid you're all wrong,’ 
Spencer answered. “They come 
only when the time is right. You 
forget that my father became blind 
just when I finished my art stud- 
ies. It didn’t matter what I paint- 
ed; he’d be proud of me anyway. 
It’s different after last night. Now 
he can see .. . he can see...” 
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“He's next-- | was here before him!” 
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Pay Day . . . Phooey! 


I Was A Working Wife 


Joyce Dahlberg 


OR six months I have been one 

of the 10.7 million married 
women in our country’s labor force. 
As of tomorrow the Woman’s Bur- 
eau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor can subtract one 
from that impressive total. 


Two weeks ago I came home 
from my job, kicked off my shoes, 
cleared a chair of assorted small 
boys’ clothing, crayons, marbles, 
apple cores, and sat down to weigh 
the pros and cons of “mama work- 
ing.” 

The cons won hands down. I 
gave notice. 

On the credit side all I could 
enter were a few more good clothes 
than I had owned in a number of 
years, six months’ experience in a 
law office, and a savings account 

ass book with only a few more 
lack marks than red. 

The debits, on the other hand, 
were endless. During my period 
of employment as part-time secre- 
tary, I hadn’t seen the bottom of 
my clothes hamper, not to men- 
tion my ironing and mending bas- 
kets. I could count on one hand 
the number of bedtime stories I 
had had the time and energy to 


tell my small boys. And a perfect- 
ly satisfactory husband, who once 
swelled my feminine pride with 
compliments on my breads and 
cakes, recently dubbed me “Queen 
of the Package Mixes.” 

Not Typical 


True, I am not typical of the 
grand total of some ten million 
working wives in our nation. There 
is the bride who keeps her job for 
a year or two before the babies 
start coming. There is the woman 
whose children have grown, leav- 
ing her free to take a job, perhaps 
in some critical defense industry. 
There is the bona fide career wo- 
man whose special talents are 
needed in the business and pro- 
fessional worlds. 


But where did I fit inP My job, 
not critical. My skills, quite ordin- 
ary. Statistically I did fall into 
the category of employed wives 
with at least one child under six 
years of age, a number approxi- 
mating two million. Thanks to ex- 
cellent family health and my hus- 
band’s steady employment, I did 
not number among those mothers, 
statistics unavailable, who must 


work to help provide the basic 
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needs of food, shelter, clothing, 


and medical care. For those moth- 
ers I have the most profuse admir- 
ation. 

My husband’s salary is adequate 
to provide all of these necessities. 
I got greedy, I'll admit, for some 
of the “frills,” an outfit that really 
goes together, a couple of new 
chairs for my boy-battered living 
room, dinner out once in a while, 
music lessons for the boys, a really 
whopping anniversary gift for my 
husband. 

So, certain that a boost in in- 
come would be in the best inter- 
ests of the entire family, I found 
myself a job, hired a sitter for 
the hours the boys would not be 
in school, and become once again 
a salaried employee—from one to 
five o'clock weekdays. 

All Theory 


My mornings were free for 
housework and the care of five- 
year-old Steven, an afternoon kin- 
dergarten pupil. Philip, a second- 
grade pupil, attended school both 
morming and afternoon. 

Being one of those mothers who 
is easily tempted from the dish- 
pan or ironing board to read a 
story or take a walk on a particu- 
larly lovely day, I resolved that 
there would be no more such tom- 
foolery in the morning. I would 
get up at 7:00, as usual, prepare 
breakfast, and wade into the work. 
I would, I theorized, have the 
house shining by 9:30, and would 
keep up with the washing and 


ironing by devoting an hour each 
day to first one, then the other, 
of these chores. Dinner would be 
hastened by preliminary prepara- 
tion, such as baking a pie or cleah- 
ing the vegetables. And as a wind- 
up to my highly efficient schedule, 
I would serve a nutritious lunch to 
my family at the stroke of noon. 
I, meanwhile, would somehow 
have groomed myself for work and 
cleaned Steven up for school. 


Ah, my pat little household rou- 
tine. I had forgotten to allot time 
for bandaging hurt fingers, a chat 
with a neighbor, that extra long 
telephone conversation, baking a 
cake for the Church Bazaar, a little 
extra attention if my five-year-old 
felt ill or out-of-sorts—all of those 
homey wonderful things that trans- 
form the drudgery of housekeeping 
into the satisfying job of home- 
making. 

My plans tried and found want- 
ing, I counted on pay day to re- 
store my faltering ego. Friday ar- 
rived, and I fondled my first pay 
check in some nine years. Not for 
long. I cashed the check, paid 
my sitter approximately one-third 
of my take-home pay, and set aside 
$1.25 for a week’s bus fare. .; 


New Bills for Old 


As the weeks went by, even the 
possessions I had thought so 'im- 
portant did not materialize. Clean- 
ing and pressing bills, practically 
non-existent in my pre-job days’ of 
housedresses and jeans, took a cori- 
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siderable chunk of earnings. 
New hose almost weekly and oc- 
casional additions to my inade- 
quate ward-robe took the starch 
out of several pay checks—a skirt 
one week, a blouse the next, and 
shoes another. These new items, 
once luxuries to me as a home- 
bound wife, became necessities to 
me as an office accessory. 


Soon, too, the cost of feeding the 
family began to rise. More often 
than not, I reneged on my plans 
for preliminary dinner preparation. 
Coming home to a houseful of hun- 
gry males I resorted to quick-to- 
prepare steaks and chops in favor 
of less expensive but time-consum- 
ing meals of stew, stuffed lamb 
shoulder, and meat pie. 


Even more disturbing was the 
fact that gradually I was becom- 
ing a part-time mother. Philip 
came home one noon, proudly an- 
nouncing that he was to act in a 
play before the mothers the follow- 
ing Wednesday. “I'm a seal,” he 
said gaily, as I recalled with panic 
that Wednesday was C ounty Board 
meeting day for my civic-minded 
boss. “Weill, I’m a rat, honey,” I 
said, trying to be flippant. “I can’t 
get off on Wednesday,” 


Weekends, too, I missed a lot 
of family fun, trips to the park 
and the woods, hikes and rides, 
and lots of small-boy type ball 
playing. Saturdays found me, 
Martha in the kitchen, catching up 
en cleaning and baking, after a 
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week of packaged cookies and pre- 
pared puddings for dessert. All 
this, while the males of the fam- 
ily had their outings, as I did a 
slow burn and felt abused and put 
upon. The work didn’t hurt me. 
Many women labor from sun to 
sun. But after years of having fun 
with my family, I resented the 
lonely, left-out feeling. 


‘No Fun Any More’ 


Everything has its last straw. 
Mine came one morning as I was 
hurriedly drinking my breakfast 
coffee. Steven came to me with 
a pleading look and a new Super- 
man comic book. Knowing how 
soon noon could sneak up on me, 
I brushed him aside with the usual 
“some other time.” 


“Mother,” he said with a pent- 
up venom, “you're no fun any 
more.” 


Well, today is my last day as a 
working wife. I have a new re- 
spect for my husband as the fam- 
ily wage earner, as well as a new 
respect for my own niche as a 
homemaker. My small cash re- 
serve is earmarked for those extra 
income taxes, with a little left over, 
I hope, for some bedding and boys’ 
clothing that didn’t get that — 
in time. 


Tomorrow I am going to get at 
that ironing and mending, bake 
some bread and a big, juicy pie, 
and set aside an hour for reading 
to two sadly-neglected little boys: 

Pay day—phooey! 


Freedom in Joy 


A Housewife ... Thank Goodness 


Myrtle Kester 


\WHAT glamour girl could sit 

down at nine in the morning, 
in her robe and slippers, to write 
an article or read the mail or paint 
a picture? In no other “profession” 
does a woman have so much free- 
dom as in home-making. 

I have a nineteen year old son 
who just married, two girls, aged 
twelve and ten, and am expecting 
a fourth child. I have a husband 
and a seven room house. 

Our house is a colorful reflec- 
tion of ourselves. We remodeled 
a seventy-five-year old house, 
building on a large studio living 
room. Right now my husband is 
making a mold of an eight foot 
bear in the studio. This requires 
about 500 pounds of plaster of 
paris, and makes quite a mess. 

In one corner we have an im- 
mense electric kiln and a cupboard 
full of greenware (unfired pieces). 
We were in the ceramic business 
as a sideline a couple years ago. 
In an unused room upstairs I have 
my canvases and paints all out so 
I can go use them any time the 
fancy takes me. 

One daughter hasn’t quite set- 
tled on a hobby but has various 
projects here and there. The other 


one writes, paints, dances, plays, 
dreams, likes to oversleep and they 
both belong to a little Theatre 
group. 

They leave beds unmade, paja- 
mas on the floor. But the beds 
will and do wait, and I do lec- 
ture once in a while—not because 
I feel abused, but because I am 
afraid of being over-critical. 


Important Things 


The things that are important 
they rarely miss. On birthdays and 
holidays we are given spiritual 
bouquets from them—which means 
the sleepy one has to give up a 
dream or two. They always kiss 
me goodbye and understand—when 
I am angry, and care for me when 
I am ill. They rush home with 
their triumphs and their woes, sure 
that I will be here. 

What glamour girl can get away 
with looking just natural and re- 
ceive the praise of her family by 
serving them hot cornbread and 
milk for dinner? 

Housewives can raise and lower 
their standard at will, so long as 
there is love and care always there. 
I don’t mean I serve bread and 
milk every meal. I am far too 
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A HOUSEWIFE . 


conscientious for that; also I like 
to cook. But even if a meal is a 
mess, my family tries to like it. 
There is always praise from some- 
one, especially my husband. 


They don’t look at the floor 
when they come home to see if it 
is clean so I don’t worry about it. 
I don’t have to have glamour, so 
long as I am here. Who cares as 
long as I am cheerful—which I 
wouldn’t be if I sat in a beauty 
parlor all day. 


Makes Or Breaks 


Of course things won’t be as 
easy when the baby is here, but 
it won't be because I couldn’t 
plan it that way. A housewife is 
queen of all she surveys and she 
can make or break the happiness 
of a lot of people. 


A housewife doesn’t have to 
break her nails or ruin her hands 
scrubbing. She can always invest 
in rubber gloves and give her 
hands a beauty treatment. 


I take a certain amount of pride 
in the fact that I have learned to 
make a bed properly and I like 
the challenge of a house to clean. 
I can wear the most outlandish 
clothes and actually resent the out- 
side pressure that impels me to 
wear stockings and heels and all 
the silly things women do to 
“dress.” 

A savage can spend hours put- 
ting paint on her nails and rings 
in her nose or ears and I can't 
see a lot of difference between 
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them and so called “glamour girls” 
in that respect. 


An Enjoyment 


But I never say “just a house- 
wife.” I know housewife means 
lots of things I'd never otherwise 
have learned to be—plus the time 
to learn them without a boss to fire 
you for mismanagement, and the 
privacy to weep over—mistakes and 
the privilege of freedom to make 
more. 


Glamour may look glamourous 
to some but I know when I've got 
it good. I’m not being a Polly- 
anna about this. 

I really enjoy myself. We have 
intelligent friends with whom we 
can have stimulating conversations 
any time. 

I can tidy the house if I want, 
I can have another cup of coffee, 
I can do whatever I please so long 
as I have lunch ready at quarter 
of twelve. 


I think “housewife” means any- 
thing you want it to be. You 
can be an artist without paint- 
ing, by putting a bowl of fruit 
on a checked cloth. You can be 
a business woman taking care of 
accounts or an interior decorator 
or a practical nurse. In fact you 
have time to try almost anything. 
Your public library has books on 
practically any subject and maga- 
zines are crammed with “how to 
do it” articles. 

As I said before, thank goodness 


I’m a housewife. 


April... Month of the Holy Eucharist 


‘Our Daily Bread’ 


Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 


[N the decree on receiving daily 

the Most Holy Eucharist, given 
at Rome, the 20th day of Decem- 
ber, 1905, we read: 


“For He Himself, more than 
once, and in no ambiguous terms, 
pointed out the necessity of fre- 
quently eating His Flesh and 
drinking His Blood, especially in 
these words: ‘This is the bread 
that cometh down from heaven; 
not as your fathers did eat manna 
and are dead: he that eateth this 
bread shall live forever’ (John 6: 
59).” 

Now, from this comparison of 
the food of angels with bread and 
with manna, it was easily to be 
understood by His disciples that, 
as the body is daily nourished with 
bread, and as the Hebrews were 
daily nourished with manna in the 
desert, so the Christian soul might 
daily partake of this Heavenly 
Bread and be refreshed thereby. 


Spiritual Food 


“Moreover, whereas, in the 
Lord’s Prayer, we are bidden to ask 
for ‘our daily bread,’ the holy Fath- 
ers of the Church all but unani- 
mously teach that by ‘these words 


must be understood, not so much 
that material bread which is the 
support of the body, as the Euch- 
aristic Bread which ought to be 
our daily food.” 


This decree, accordingly, gives 
an authoritative interpretation of 
the chief meaning of these words 
of the Our Father, “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” Christ the 
Lord is our Bread in the Blessed 
Sacrament, in which He is substan- 
tially contained. Therein He is call-_ 
ed our daily Bread, and that for 
two reasons. 


These two reasons are thus clear- 
ly stated in the Catechism of ‘the. 
Council of Trent: “The first is that 
it is daily offered to God in the 
sacred mysteries of the Christian 
Church and is given to those wha 
seek it piously and holily. The 
second is that it should be received 
daily, or, at least, that we should 
so live as to be worthy, as far as 
possible, to receive it ‘daily. Let 
those who hold the contrary, and 
who say that we should not par- 
take of this salutary banquet of 
the soul but at distant intervals, 
hear what St. Augustine says, If it 
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is daily bread; why do you receive 
it yearly?” 


We nourish the body three times 
a day or oftener. And how about 
the soul? Is not the soul more 
than body? The Master speaks 
plainly when He says, “Amen, 
amen I say unto you, except you 
eat the Flesh of the Son of Man, 
and drink His Blood, you shall not 
have life in you. He that eateth 
My Flesh and drinketh My Blood 
hath life everlasting; and I will 
raise him up in the last day.” 


Consoling Promises 


Again He says—what a joy to 
hear these consoling promises!]—“I 
am the Bread of life. If any man 
eat of this Bread he shall live for- 
ever.” And yet again, “He that 
eateth Me, the same also shall live 
by Me.” 


If not daily, at least communi- 
cate often, as often as you can. 
The Divine Savior knocks appeal- 
ingly at the door of your heart. 
Surely you would not refuse Him 
entrance into your soul. 


Communicate often, first of all 
because Jesus and the Church want 
it. And then— 

Because it is our highest honor, 
our supreme happiness, our sweet- 
est consolation, the most effica- 
cious means of preserving sancti- 
fying grace. 

Because Holy Communion cures 
the spiritual maladies of the soul, 
strengthens us against temptation, 
cools the ardor of passions. 

Because, as St. Alphonsus says, 
among all your devotions there is 
not one dearer to the Heart of Our 
Lord than that of receiving Him 
in Holy Communion. 

Because, as the Cure d’Ars tells 
us, “Place in the balance all the 
good works of the world against 
one well made Communion. It 
will be like weighing a grain of 
dust against a mountain.” 

Because to refuse to communi- 
cate when we can do so, when 
Jesus Himself, by the mouth of 
the priest, permits us, is to disap- 
point our Lord in one of His dear- 
est hopes. 


For Rice-Throwers 


Here’s a little item from Hong Kong that may interest 
those Americans who make weddings an occasion for throwing 
rice. A man was arraigned there for the twelfth time on a 
charge of street gambling and the magistrate’s first question 
was “Are you a heavy rice eater?” The defendant said he was, 
whereupon the judge, instead of jailing him, fined him $25, 
saying he would not send him to jail because he would eat too 


much “public” rice.—J.T. 
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Boys Will Be Fathers 


Just Be There 


James C. G. Conniff 


Reprinted from Catholic Men* 


ecently in a large city several 

teen-agers were convicted of a 
horrible torture murder. The moth- 
er of one screamed: “But my boy 
isn’t guilty of anything!” 

The courts decided that. But 
what about her guilt? Is she guilty 
of something so basic and so deep 
that no court can touch it? 


And the boy’s father—especially 
the father—is he guilty too? 


You don’t have to ride your boy’s 
back to keep him out of an un- 
speakable mess like a torture mur- 
der. But to keep him right you 
do have to keep in touch with him 
—always. And let him know you're 
in touch. 


Pray to God, Who gave you 
fatherhood. But don’t play God. 


That is not easy. I wrote a note 
of apology to my ten-year-old the 
other night, after chewing him out. 
He thought it meant for him to be 
a better boy. I told him it also 
meant for him to be a better Dad- 
dy to his son than I am to him. 


I'll chew him out again! And 
apologize again if I’m wrong, as 
happens. But each time he'll un- 
derstand more clearly what a great 
Jesuit, Father Ed Coffey, told us: 
“You are being trained to be the 
fathers of families.” 

Such knowledge will set the 
right goal for him. Your love can 
then guide him, step by step. 

Talk to him often—like bed-time, 
when both your minds are free. 


Don’t get in his hair. Remem- 
ber you're no longer ten years old. 
He doesn’t expect you to be. And 
since he is in training to be a man, 
don’t let him get in your hair. Ex- 
plain the limits of courtesy, though. 
Don’t just shut him off. Next time 
he'll do better. 

Be with him as much as you 
can. But recognize there are also 
times when you shouldn't be 
around. Give him a long look 
into your own decisions. This not 
only helps him grow, it can keep 
you straight too. 

“Love him and beat him with 


*National Council of Catholic Men’s magazine, Washington, D. C. 
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JUST BE THERE 


all your heart,” said the Irishman 
when asked how to keep a son 
from going wrong. Perhaps only 
the words of another great Jesuit— 
Father George Johnson, God rest 
him—can top that. I asked him 
late in his long life the secret of 
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his warmth and greatness as a 
priest and teacher. In his humility 
I had to press him—for my own 
sake—and he finally said: “Just be 
there—and let them know you are.” 

It works for fathers too. Believe 
me. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


By 
0. A. BATTISTA 


The easiest way for a man to find out if he’s all thumbs 
is to hang a picture on the wall. 


* 


* 


Middle age has set in when a man knows how to double his 
income but just can’t convince himself that it is worth the ef- 


fort. 


* 


Nobody is harder on man’s 


income than a_ neighbor 


who makes a lot more money than he does. 


An adult may see the human wisdom manifested in its 
highest form by watching a child’s boundless capacity for mak- 


ing the most of today. 


Nothing makes a family man want to get back to work like 
a week-end at home with a bad cold and the children. 


An optimist is a man who thinks that he can get his wife to 


wear shoes that fit her. 
* 


Nothing will hold a house together like well-behaved chil- 


dren. 
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Salute to the Ladies 
‘Woman Is the Glory of Man’ 


Louis C. Fink 


~ 


T seems to me that in my parish 

of St. Thomas More, the ladies 
do far more for the church than we 
men. The list of Sunday announce- 
ments has a dozen things for the 
women, but only one or two for 
the men. The girls work on the 
altar, make bandages for the Can- 
cer Home, run card parties and do 
90% of the work on the bazaar. 
They dominate the School and 
Home Association; make up most 
of the congregation at our novenas; 
and comprise most of the member- 
ship of the Legion of Mary. We 
men have a Men’s Club and a 
Holy. Name Society, and not much 
more. 


.. You might almost begin to won- 
der. when women were going to 
take over the Church completely, 
as they have in so many other ac- 
tivities. Fortunately, that is never 
going to happen — because Holy 
Mother Church has raised women 
to a new dignity, and that position 
gives her a new responsibility in 
life, First (just like man) she must 
save her own soul; but second, 
she must exercise her influence as 
a mother. For that is woman’s 


real crowning glory: the ability to 


be maternal, and that does not 
mean that physically she is a moth- 
er. Even the unmarried woman 
who takes her place in the world 
of men, can exercise a maternal in- 
fluence, which is good for the 
world at large. 


The Church anticipated woman 
long before she had universal suf- 
frage. The influence was that of 
Mary, who is honored in the 
Church as no other mortal being 
is. Because of that respect paid to 
woman, she does not object to the 
restrictions placed on her. They 
are restrictions of honor, not of ser- 
vitude. 


It’s Canon Law 


Canon law, for example, says 
that women cannot be ordained 
priests, they cannot serve at Mass, 
they cannot teach in monasteries, 
and they cannot have their confes- 
sions heard outside of a church. 


In some parts of the world, wo- 
men and men still sit in separate 
parts of the church, and because 
choir music is a liturgical function, 
women are not supposed to sing 
in church—that is, as members of 
the choir, not as members of the 
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‘WOMAN IS THE 


congregation. This rule has been 
eased, probably because we men 
have failed for so long to show up 
for choir practice. 


One of the earliest restrictions 
on women is found in Deuteron- 
omy, where women are cautioned 
not to wear trousers or any other 
clothing of a man. The rule is 
eased when neoessary occupations 
require it, 


St. Paul devoted a whole chapter 
to the headdress of women. He 
wanted to make clear an important 
distinction: a man should always 
pray with his head uncovered, but 
a woman must always have her 
head covered when at prayer. St. 
Paul gives his reasons: “ . . . the 
head of every man is Christ, and 
the head of the woman is the 
man.” A man should not cover 
his head, says St. Paul, because he 
is the image and glory of God. 
“But woman is the glory of man.” 
Then he concludes with this obser- 
vation: “For man was not created 
for woman, but woman for man. 
This is why the woman ought to 
have a sign of authority over her 
head, because of the angels.” Paul 
meant that the angels were present 
in church, and liked to see every- 
thing done properly. 

But if the Church lays down 
these restrictions on women, it also 
elevates her position. And there 
is only one moral standard for 
both; the moral law is the same 
for woman and man. The Church 
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does not object to women entering 


‘politics and business, so long as 


they remember their double ob- 
jectives of saving their own souls 
and exerting a maternal influence 
on man. 


Women Leaders 


The result has been that the girls 
are exceedingly active in world 
affairs. Joan of Arc led the French 
nation back in the 1400’s. In the 
field of public affairs, Margaret 
Brent, a Catholic, was claiming the 
right to sit in the Maryland Assem- 
bly back in the 1600's. Later, in 
the late 1800's, Alice Meynell was 
leading a British literary revival; 
she and her husband discovered 
Francis Thompson, the poet. 


Today, a national magazine de- 
votes a feature story to Clare 
Boothe Luce, convert ambassador 
to Italy. Mother Cabrini, Italian 
nun who did so much for America, 
has been canonized. 


And all over our nation, less 
well-known women are going 
about their daily jobs of bringing 
the spirit of motherhood to the 
world. The National Council of 
Catholic Women is their own fed- 
eration, with over nine thousand 
local organizations. They have a 
host of activities, ranging from 
Catholic charities to civil defense. 
President Eisenhower addressed 
their national meeting in Boston, 
and received their President in 
Washington last year. 


Nursing has always been a pro- 
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fession where the spirit of mother- 
hood is exemplified. Catholic nurs- 
es are banded together in their 
own National Council of 16,000 
members. There is the Women’s 
Catholic Order of Foresters, 
Knights of Columbus Auxiliary, the 
Missionary Association of Catholic 
Women, and many more. Wheth- 
er on the parish or national level, 
there are plenty of opportunities 
for women to serve. 


special about the devotion and 
dedication of our sisters—154,000 
of them, almost three times as 
many as priests and brothers com- 
bined. The willingness to serve has 
always been the hallmark of wo- 
men; if men came forward as 
eagerly and_ generously, our 
Church would prosper even more 
than it has. 

That is why this poor man is 
willing anytime to take time out 


There will be always something _ to salute the ladies. 


Cathedrals and Power Stations 


British Minister of Education Sir David Eccles, a non-Cath- 
olic, told a meeting of teachers in Exeter, recently that British 
children should be taught “to build cathedrals as well as power 
stations” in the new atomic age. 

The Minister’s statement was appreciated especially by 
Catholic authorities, who are faced with the serious problem of 
building at least three cathedrals, and at the same time are find- 
ing the task of providing new schools, with very little govern- 
ment assistance, almost more than they can manage. 

“Our schools and teachers are at this moment educating 
a generation that will possess greater power for good and evil 
than any that has gone before,” Sir David said. “The education 
that they give will be judged in history, not by the extent of 
the new knowledge, but by the use to which it is put. Let us 
therefore teach our children to study man as well as mathe- 
matics, and when they go out into the world to build cathedrals 
as well as power stations.” 


Success consists of getting up just one more time than 
you fall—The Banner 


The future always holds something for the man who keeps 
his faith in it—Hollis 
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For All Music Lovers 


Time to ‘Mute’ the ‘Leerics’ 


T. James McInerney 


FOR some time now, Our Sunday 

Visitor and other Catholic publi- 
cations have been calling attention 
to the ever-increasing trend in the 
popular song field towards sugges- 
tive and off-color song lyrics. Some 
radio and television outlets used 
to have a ban against any such 
songs, but it appears to have been 
lifted of late as if by common con- 
sent. A few weeks ago the music 
industry received a whack of the 
baton from one of its own—the so- 
called “bible of the entertainment 
world”: “Variety,” a weekly pub- 
lished in New York in breezy, but 
never off-color style. 

What “Variety” had to say on 
the subject of song lyrics which 
were described as “reaching new 
lows” should have been cause for 
their perpetrators to sit up and 
take notice. We quote at some 
length from the editorial because 
of its pungent message: 

“In the past, such material was 
common enough but restricted to 
special places and out-and-out bar- 
relhouses. Today “leer-ics’ are of- 
fered as standard popular music 
for general consumption, including 
consumption by teen-agers. 


“Our teen-agers are already set- 
ting something of a record in de- 
linquency without this raw musi- 
cal idiom to smell up the envi- 
ronment still more. 


“Before it’s too late for the wel- 
fare of the industry—forgetting for 
the moment the welfare of young 
Americans—‘Variety’ urges a strong 
self-examination of the record busi- 
ness by its most responsible chief 
executive officers. 


“A strong suspicion lingers with 
‘Variety’ that these businessmen 
are too concerned with the profit 
statements to take stock of what's 
causing some of their items to sell. 
Or maybe they just don’t care. 


“A suspicion has been expressed 
that even the network-affiliated 
record companies brush things off 
with ‘that’s the music business.” 
This is illogical because it is mor- 
ally wrong and in the long run it’s 
wrong financially.” 


The editorial also offered a hint 
to the music publishers to clean 
their own stables before their prac- 
tices invite governmental and re- 
ligious demands that they clean 
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up “the dirty postcards that have 
been translated into songs.” 


Interesting Facts 


The March issue of the informa- 
tive “Christopher News Notes” is- 
sued by Father James Keller, M. 
M., contains some interesting sta- 
tistics about the music industry. 
According to Father Keller’s pub- 
lication, more than a billion dollars 
a year is spent on music by the 
American public, with $300 mil- 
lion going into juke box music, 
$225 million spent on records and 
$150 million on phonographs. The 
juke box music and the records 
which can be purchased in any 
music store or record shop pro- 
vides teen-agers with easy access 
to the suggestive and off-color pro- 
duct of some segments of the music 
industry. 

Father Keller’s little paper offers 
a commentary which is timely to 
the subject at hand and they are 
words which ought to be carefully 
digested by those responsible for 
the current crop of “leer-ics” and 
those who should feel a responsi- 
bility for the actions of their col- 
leagues-in-industry: 

‘ “Music like everything else can 


be good, bad or indifferent. It 
‘can elevate or debase. Down 


through the centuries man has al- 
ways shown a deep interest in 
music in its various forms. This 
is as it should be. Good music 
is a thing of beauty, created by 
God for the uplifting of the heart, 


mind and soul of man. 


“Only a portion of music will 
be explicitly religious. But all of 
it should, both in words and mel- 
ody, refresh and inspire. Those 
who have a deep love of God and 
their fellowman will see the great 
and almost untouched apostolate 
in providing the general public 
with both music and words that 
provide good, wholesome enter- 
tainment. 

“To ignore a field in which the 
public gives more than a billion 
dollars a year can be a serious sin 
of omission. It may in effect be 
abandoning the field to those who 
specialize in what is cheap and 
sordid. 

“You can do something to make 
music a force for good, Pray that 
more with high ideals as well as 
talent compose the music and 
write the songs that most people 
want and deserve. As Longfellow 
said, music is ‘Among the gifts 
that God hath sent, one of the 
most magnificent!” 

Need anything further be said? 


If auto makers want to make gruelling tests of new models, 


just turn them over to teen-agers for a week end. 
Joseph J. Quinn 
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A Ring, a Kiss and Shoes 


Kissing Customs 


Jewell Casey 


KISSING is usually associated in 

our minds with love, courtship 
and the intimate form of greeting, 
but this is not so in several coun- 
tries where primitive customs are 
still practiced. 

Kissing as a pledge of love is 
believed to have originated as 
early as the sixth century, but per- 
haps it was even earlier. However, 
one of the earliest records of such 
a kiss is told by Leybard, saint of 
Tours of the sixth century, who be- 
stowed upon his fiancee “a ring, 
a kiss, and a pair of shoes.” The 


shoes were symbolic of his sub- 


jection to his betrothed, and the 
ring symbolized their being joined 
together, while the kiss was to seal 
the pledge of affection. 

The Frenchman, Leybard, of 
course, did not originate the kiss. 
However, he started the fad in 
France, and kissing between lovers 
became very popular, and soon it 
had a permanent place in court- 
ship and love. 

Montaigne, the famous French 
essayist, relates that in his native 
land any man who owned three 
servants. was privileged to kiss.al- 
most -any woman who took his 


fancy. 
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King Louis XII is said to have 
conferred the royal benediction — 
a kiss—on every woman in Nor- 
mandy. Modern day politicians 
try to build up popularity by kiss- 
ing babies! 

Spread Over Europe 

The kissing “epidemic” quickly 
spread over all of Europe. In Rus- 
sia, a kiss from the Czar was con- 
sidered one of the highest forms 
of official recognition. During the 
same period, in Italy if a girl was 
kissed by a young man in pub- 
lic, marriage was practically obli- 
gatory. 

According to historians, girls, 
unless escorted, were not safe on 
the streets because they were al- 
most sure to be kissed by some 
undesirable admirer, who by this 
means, could force a marriage. 

Wealthy young women in Ven- 
ice, wanting to save their kisses for 
the men they would marry, began 
wearing veils, completely hiding 
their faces, but even then they 
were not safe, unless accompanied 
by male escorts, or armed retain- 
ers. 

Biblical kissing between men 
was the token of different expres- 
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sions, including friendship, rever- 
ence, respect, greeting, sorrow at 
parting, adoration and worship. In 
Bible days women kissed one an- 
other, and there are _ instances 
where men kissed women. They 
kissed one another on the cheek, 
forehead, neck, hands and feet, 
but never on the lips. 


So we see that kissing as a form 
of affection in courtship was not 
originally the purpose of the salu- 
tation. In Africa there is an old 
custom of kissing the ground over 
which a chief has walked. From 
earliest times kissing the hand and 
foot has denoted respect and 
homage. 


In Japan kisses and embraces 
are unknown as tokens of affection 
except between mothers and little 
children. After babyhood, kissing 
is considered highly immodest. 
Parents and children never kiss, 
and should husbands and wives 
meet after years of separation, they 
kneel down and salute one another 
and perhaps weep a little for joy, 
but never kiss or embrace. 


Chinese consider the European 
kiss highly objectionable. Native 
mothers in French Indo-China 
when wishing to thoroughly fright- 
en their children, threaten to give 
them a “white man’s kiss.” 


The platonic kiss is a form of 
greeting among men. This kiss, 
which may be given on_ both 
cheeks or either cheek, is prevalent 
in France, Italy and Spain. It is 


usually part of the greeting when 
prominent men meet in formal 
ceremonies. 


It is also customary in some of 
the European countries in the 
highly formal social circles for 
gentlemen to kiss a lady’s hand as 
a greeting, instead of shaking 
hands. 


‘Hock Tuesday’ 


“Hock Tuesday,” the second 
Tuesday after Easter, is celebrated 
in Hungerford, England, a custom 
which goes back to the thirteenth 
century, when it prevailed over all 
of England. On this occasion two 
official kissers, known as “Tutti- 
man” are elected by the people. 
Each Tuttiman carries a_ pole, 
wreathed with ribbons and flow- 
ers and topped by a bouquet with 
an orange in the center. They vis- 
it the schools, where a holiday is 
declared, then followed by the 
school children, the Tuttiman go 
to each house and demand a kiss 
from each girl and women. Any 
woman refusing to be kissed must 
pay a forfeit of a penny, and the 
money collected is used for pious 
purposes. 

In Paris on St. Catherine Day, 
all girls who have reached the age 
of twenty-five without being mar- 
ried — and_ theoretically without 
having been kissed—don the lace 
bonnets of the patron saint and 
parade through the streets, giving 
any gentleman the privilege of 
stealing a kiss. Many gay Pari- 
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sians vie for the honor of giving 
each Catherinette her first kiss. 

It is asserted that Richard P. 
Hobson, hero of the sinking of the 
Merrimac, during the Spanish- 
American War, was the most kissed 
man of his day. It started at a 
reception in Chicago when two of 
his young lady cousins kissed him. 
As if by a signal, all of the other 
young ladies present began to kiss 
the handsome young _ lieutenant. 
Kisses were being given in steady 
succession as the lieutenant stood 
at his post for thirty-six minutes, 
giving an average of five kisses 
per minute. Then, of course, the 
newspapers played up the kissing 
story and at every place Hobson 
stopped, long lines of women— 
young and old—were waiting to 
kiss him. He received, during his 
tour, more than ten thousand kiss- 
es. A candy manufacturer had an 
inspiration and soon every one was 
eating caramels which were called 
Hobson’s Kisses. 

According to officials, during 
the summer season the Boston and 
Maine week-end trains are quite 
often ten to fifteen minutes late— 
all because of kissing! The trains 
leave and run on Sunday night on 
schedule until they reach a resort 
station where many passengers are 
waiting—the majority of them are 


fathers returning to their work. The 
trains come to a stop and the fath- 
ers start kissing good-bye — when 
there is a wife and several children 
to each family, and when this is 
multiplied by fifty to one hundred 
fathers, then this total is multiplied 
by six or more stops—those good- 
bye kisses take time and trains 
run late! 


Crosses or X-marks used to sig- 
nify kisses are said to have come 
about in this manner: Back in early 
days few people could read or 
write, and all important docu- 
ments, such as wills, were signed 
by a mark (which is legal today if 
properly witnessed). In those days 
religious symbols were popular, 
and the signature marks usually 
took the form of a cross. After 
having made his mark, the signer 
would then kiss it as a pledge of 
good faith. Thus, the X, or St. 
Andrew’s Cross, became a symbol 
for a kiss. 


A kiss has been defined this 
way: A kiss is a noun because it is 
both common and proper, and it 
is a pronoun because she stands 
for it; a conjunction, because it 
unites; a verb, because it is active; 
a preposition, because it always 
has an object, and an adverb be- 
cause it tells the depth of lovel 


“How’s your daughter getting on in America?” 
“Fine. She’s got a steady job as bridesmaid to a Hollywood 
star.” 


This Is My Faith 


Rae Cannon* 


VERY now and then someone 

tackles the impossible and does 
it . . . like the man who scratched 
the Pater Noster on the head of a 
pin plain enough to be read. I’m 
working up to that impossible my- 
self. Bill says I’ve reached it sev- 
eral times, but I don’t think he’s 
really serious because he always 
has a peculiar look on his face 
when he says it. Anyway, I took 
another hack at the impossible the 
other day and tried to put into just 
250 words * “What My Faith Means 
to Me... 

My faith has meanings too per- 
sonal, too intimate, and too many 
to be fully described in a few 
words. It is not a Sunday sort of 
thing; and it is more than a spiri- 
tual way of life. 
daily necessity. 

I believe that I am created in 
the image and likeness of God and 
that my soul will live forever. But 
here on earth, I have many human 
frailties and weaknesses, and often 
this business of every day living 
is difficult. That’s where my faith 
comes in. 


My faith is 


I am not an exemplary happy 
Christian all the time. I’m cross 
when the children track in mud, 
or drag home all the stray cats 
and dogs they can find. I’m dis- 
couraged over the monthly bills 
and what they do to the family 
budget. My faith doesn’t straight- 
en out these pesky worries, but 
it does give me a fund of patience 
and courage I could never set up 
alone. 


I’m not braver than lions in 
every situation either. A lon 
night’s vigil beside the bed of a 
sick baby strikes fear into my 
heart. And the death of a loved 
one seems, at the time, more than 
I can bear. But always my faith 
gives me strength and comfort be- 
yond human consolation. . 


And I have some very set opin- 
ions on a lot of things. I may not 
always agree with a friend’s atti- 
tude on business ethics, raising 
children, candidates for public of- 
fice, or religion. But my faith 
has tempered my judgment with 
respect for the free will of every; 


one. Ipe 


*Columnist, Lefayette edition of Our Sunday Visitor. rape ’ 
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THIS IS MY FAITH’ 


- My faith is a gift, and a giver 
of gifts. 

There is the gift of the Divine 
Presence on our altar. There is 
the gift of the Sacraments. There 
is the miracle of Christ’s sacrifice 
for man’s salvation reenacted every 


61 
day in Holy Mass. There is the 


unbroken line of supremacy over 
the Catholic Church from Jesus 
Christ down to Pope Pius XII. 
There is the Apostle’s Creed . . . 
My faith is a living part of my 


every day living. 


The Family 
Apostolate 


“The Family Together” — Mid- 
Lent was again chosen this year 
as the time for the family life con- 
vention sponsored annually by the 
Family Life Bureau, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. The 
theme of the convention was “The 
Family Together.” About fifty 
speakers discussed various aspects 
of family life under that general 
title. 

The far-flung lay organizations 
of the Church, federated through 
the Lay Organizations and Youth 
Departments of the National Cath- 
elic Welfare Conference, cooperat- 
ed, played an active part in the 
program, serving thereby eventual- 
ly to bring its message into a hun- 


dred dioceses and thousands of 
parishes in the United States. 
* * 

Instrument to Eternity—Terming 
the marriage vow an “instrument 
to eternity,” Bishop John J. Wright 
of Worcester urged more thought 
on marriage as a positive means to 
sanctification and less emphasis on 
its social and economic aspects. 

The Massachusetts prelate de- 
clared that “the wife is almost as 
responsible for her husband’s sal- 
vation as she is for her own, 

“While common interests of a 
temporal and social kind can be 
powerful forces in stabilizing mar- 
riage,” the Bishop said, “none of 
these can arrest the appalling dis- 
integration of modern marriages, 
until the sacramental, spiritual and, 
therefore, eternal implications ‘of 
marriage are understood and ac- 
cepted. 

“Psychiatry, social case work 
and like forces,” he pointed out, 
“can help repair damaged marriage 
relationships, but there is nothing 
on which these can build and noth- 


ing left to repair unless the couple. 


: 


understand and accept the pro- 
foundly spiritual and sacramental 
relationship which is the corner- 
stone of any marriage capable of 
salvation.” 


Marriage Cases Handled Free— 
During the past 19 years — from 
1936 to 1954—the Holy See has 
handled free of charge 894 of the 
2,101 marriage cases decided by 
the Sacred Roman Rota. This is 
an average of 42.5 per cent of cases 
processed gratuitously, meaning 
that neither the court itself nor the 
lawyers presenting the cases re- 
ceived any fee whatsoever. 


A record was set in 1954, when 
245 marriage cases were decided 
by the Rota, as compared with 
1936, when only 75 cases were 
heard, 38 without payment. The 
lowest number of cases was 55, in 
1939. Of these 55 cases, 25 were 
heard free of charge. 


About $30,000 was spent by the 
Holy See in 1954 in the processing 
of the 118 cases heard without the 
payment of fees. Also handled 
free were four non-marriage cases, 
making the total 122. 


Of the 118 free-of-charge mar- 
riage cases, 63 involved petitions 
in which decrees of nullity were 
granted, and 55 cases in which the 
validity of the marriages was up- 
held. Of the 245 marriage deci- 
sions, 131 upheld the nullity of the 
marriage, while 114 sustained the 
validity of the marriage. 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 


Don't Go Steady — “Going 
Steady” should be a prelude to 
marriage and those who have no 
definite plans for marriage and 
continue in such relationship do 
wrong. The priest who answered 
this oft-heard question this way 
also said that one’s senior year in 
high school is the earliest time 
for exclusive dating. 

Father Donald H. Miller, C.SS. 
R., who is editor of “The Liguor- 
ian,” the Redemptorists’ magazine, 
makes the affirmation. -High 
school seniors should get engaged 
only if they can foresee a fairly 
definite date for marriage within 
a “reasonable” time, Father Miller 
said. He said a reasonable time 
was a year after graduation. 


Only “frank talking” can offset 
the wrong concepts with which 
young people are being bombard- 

by mass communication media, 
he added. The primary duty for 
such talking falls to the parents, 
but Catholic publications can also 
help in ,“re-educating” youth. 


Population Problem — An effec- 
tive and moral solution for the 
world’s population problem will 
not be found until the modern sci- 
entific world rediscovers “That 
queen of sciences, sacred theol- 
ogy,” according to the executive 
secretary of the National Catholic 
Conference on Family Life. Father 
Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., said it 
has become commonplace for some 
scientific gatherings to issue “pes- 
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simistic forebodings of impending 
evils” involved in the world birth 
rate. He indicated that the scien- 
tists’ answer to the problem is 
usually at least two-thirds wrong. 


Dr. Schmiedeler recalled that at 
the recent meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the spread of the human 
race over the earth was compared 
to a “cancerous growth.” “It is, 
to say the least,” he declared, “a 
strange way to refer to the propa- 
gation of man, created by an Intel- 


ligent Supreme Being to rule the. 


earth.” 


Dr. Schmiedeler also noted that 
at the same meeting, Dr. Dudley 
Kirk of the Population Council, 
New York, had stated that if the 
present rate of growth continues, 
the world’s population will increase 
from the present 2.3 billion to 40 


billion in 200 years. Dr. Kirk’s 
solution is late marriages, birth 
control and abortion. Late mar- 


riages, the priest said, can indeed 
be “an effective and at the same 
time a moral method of restricting 
population.” He added that “how 
effective this remedy can be is 
suggested by Ireland.” 


Father Schmiedeler added: 


“But there are also other effec- 
tive and at the same time moral 
means of restricting population 
growth. These are celibacy and 
restraint within marriage. To be 
sure, both, like late marriages, call 
for a measure of self- control. But 


self-control is entirely in harmony 
with the nature and dignity of the 
rational being, man, whom God 
has created according to His own 
image and likeness. 


“There is room, for instance, for 
a vast increase in celibacy. Inso- 
far as the Church is concerned, 
there is really little comparison to- 
day between the percentage of her 
members in religious life and the 
priesthood and the percentage 
found in what are generally re- 
ferred to as the Ages of Faith. For 
example, there were at one time 
28,000 Benedictine religious hous- 
es in Europe. Today there are 
only some hundreds in the entire 
world. The celibacy advocated by 
the Church is, of course, a great 
social good. This is an important 
consideration over and above the 
fact that it restricts population 
growth. 

“The third means of restricting 
population is restraint within mar- 
riage. This, too, can be a far 
reaching medium for limiting pop- 
ulation growth, should population 
pressure or other recognized mor- 
ally justifiable reasons warrant it.” 


The family life expert asserted 
that the self-control implied by all 
three methods has firm backing in 
theology—and that it is here that 
modern science would especially 
benefit in a rediscovery of the 
“queen of sciences.” 

With such a discovery, he said, 
“we can expect an effective solu- 
tion for the world’s population 
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problem, and one that is in har- 
mony with the moral law and the 
dignity of man. What is much 
more important, we can expect it 
without the malignant growth of 
selfishness, which is so intrinsically 
linked with immoral birth control, 
without the inhuman brutality that 
is of the essence of abortion, and 
without recourse to war and star- 
vation.” 


Aside this, Father 
Schmiedeler indicated, the popu- 
lational pessimists should devote 
-more of their energies toward fur- 
‘ther exploitation of the world’s 
food resources. Increased produc- 
tion, he said, coupled with freer 
‘movement of the resources of the 
world and its peoples, “could con- 
tribute not a little to providing for 
‘a growing world population.” 


Divorce and Irreligion — “If a 
couple goes to church together, 
one of them won't be making the 
long trip alone through the divorce 
court,” according to the Dane 
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(Wis.) county divorce counsel. 
Sverre Braathen has reached that 
conclusion after finding that out 
of a total of 648 persons involved 
in divorce in Dane County during 
1954, only 94—less than 15 per 
cent—had a church affiliation. 


The county official has been 
keeping statistics on the causes of 
divorce for the past three years, 
but began to keep track of church 
connections of persons involved in 
divorce proceedings only during 
1954. 


In Dane County, he said, 324 
couples were divorced last year— 
the same number as in 1953—while 
there were 1,448 marriages—one 
more than the previous year. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Braathen, there’s a 
direct relation between marriage 
success or failure and what he 
calls the “stability factor.” He 
indicated that church affiliation is 
of major importance here, and that 
high up on the list are such things 
as formal education and home 
ownership. 


We're Communicative, Anyway! Ai 


In its report for 1954, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission says there were 179,000,000 local telephone conversa- 
tions and 6,600,000 long distance calls daily and 162,188,000 
telegrams during the year. In addition, the Post Office Depart- 
ment disclosed that Americans send 35 billion letters a year. 


—T.J.M, 


Man is certainly stark mad; he cannot. make a flea, and..." 


yet he will be making gods by the dozens.—Montaigne. 
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The Ideal Gift 


for Priests... 


his own copy each month 


of the clergy’s ‘trade journal’ 


THE PRIEST is the popular monthly 
magazine edited exclusively by priests, 
for priests and seminarians. It has earn- 
ed the confidence and respect of priests 
from coast to coast who rely on The 
PRIEST each month for information, 
guidance and personal enjoyment. Al- 
ways a most welcome gift, with ex- 
clusive features and de- 
partments priests enjoy 
and appreciate. A letter 
from us will inform him 
of your gift. If he is al- 
ready a _ subscriber, his 
subscription will be ex- 
tended. Please use the 
handy order coupon be- 

To priests and religious in U. S. ahd Canada, 
$3.00 per year, $5.00 for two years. Foreign, 
$4.00 per year, $7.00 for two years, payable in 
P U. S. funds. To seminarians: half-price per one 
for his Anniversary year subscription. 


THE PRIEST, Dept. FD, Huntington, Indiana 


for the Gift Subscription checked below: 
(1 ONE YEAR ( TWO YEARS 


NOTE: Subscriptions limited exclusively to the clergy and seminarians 


Gift Card to read—from: 


To list additional Gift Subscriptions, please attach separate sheet. 
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Going steady? Engaged? 


BOOKS FOR 


Nearly-Weds 


HOW TO GET MARRIED 


Helpful reading for 


those who plan to marry 


This recent 30-page booklet is popular among young people 
because it is written in their own language. Here are frank, 
down-to-earth discussions and valuable information ec zicern- 
ing elopements, secret and mixed marriages, the engagement 
promises, the Banns, the Ceremony and Nuptial Mass, special 
blessings — and more! 


10c per copy 


More good reading for our modern youth 


OOOOO oO 


Our Sunday Visitor 


(0 The Rosary and My Vocation 
Catholic Marriage: How achieve it? C) Falling in Love 
Marriage: Catholic or Mixed? (] Youth and Chastity 
00 The Catholic Girl Examines Her Conscience 
So You Think You’re in Love! ; (0 Love For Keeps 
(0 The Catholic Boy Examines His Conscience 
Boy Meets Girl (0 Is The Church Woman’s Enemy? 
Don‘t Kid Yourself About Drink (0 Drinking Is Dangerous 
Watch Your Habits (1 Shall | Marry a Non-Catholic? 
Catholic Women In The Home ( Until Death Do Us Part 
How Love Helps You (0 The Wedding Service in English 
0 Short Prayers for Busy People 


Select Any 3 For Only 25c 
Any 16 booklets for $1.00! 


Check this ad. Send it along as your order blank 


Huntington, Indiana 
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